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Il Moderno Dissidio tra la Chiesa e U'Italia, 
considerato per occasione di un Fatto par- 
ticolare, da C. M. Curci, Sac. (Firenze: 
Fratelli Bencini, Editori, 1878.) 


Tue interest elicited in wide circles by the 
report some months ago that a serious dif- 
ference in opinion had been declared on 
grave matters between one who long had 
held so distinguished a position in the 
Roman Church as Father Curci, and the 
ruling authority in that Church, will certainly 
ensure attention for the pages in which the 
eminent ex-Jesuit has seen fit to explain to 
the public the views which brought censure 
upon him and the circumstances under which 
this was pronounced. The present publica- 
tion is what the French term a piéce justi- 
ficative—a vindication of a particular line of 
action taken with reference to a personal 
incident. It must be read rather as a 
pamphlet put forth to rebut imputations 
than as an exhaustive treatise that offers 
solutions for the many intricate problems in- 
volved in the question what should be the 
relations between Church and State, in the 
constitution which the latter appears to be 
definitely adopting under the influence of 
ideas which seem destined to continue for 
an indeterminate period in the ascendant. 
But though thus narrowed in its direct 
scope, the volume abounds in passages which, 
as coming from this particular writer, make 
of this publication a significant sign of the 


_ times—the more so from the coincidence 


between its appearance and the accession to 
the Chair of St. Peter of a Pope who, there 
is apparently ground for believing, has not 
entertained the same uncompromising views 
which prompted the proceedings that re- 
sulted in Father Curci’s having to leave the 
religious body with which he was so long 
connected. That for many years he has 
ranked among the most conspicuous cham- 
pions of the doctrine supposed to be embodied 
in the Society of Jesus, and powerfully ex- 
pressed through the Civilta Catfolica,is known 
to all. As a preacher and a writer Curci has 
stood before the public as among the greatest 
lights the Society could show in Italy. To 
learn, therefore, from his own admission, that 
for years he had become more and more es- 
tranged from the lines of thought and action 
vehemently insisted upon by the authorita- 
tive organs of the Society as incapable of 
being departed from without a defection 
from the duty every true Catholic owes 
strictly to the Church, and to discover that 
In every instance his difficulties arose out of 
conflict in his mind between what was being 
peremptorily demanded by these exacting 


exponents of Catholic requirements and 
what the irrepressible promptings of his 
Italian heart felt to be due to the civil au- 
thorities in possession of his native land, 
opens up much matter suggestive of far- 
reaching consequences. The men of Italian 
birth in the priesthood are not few, and if 
in one so long and so closely connected with 
the school of Ultramontane principles as 
Curci—one whom persona! pride might well 
be expected to indispose to any public de- 
claration in a sense contrary to his ante- 
cedents—the fibre of patriotism nevertheless 
snapped the fetters which it was sought to 
impose upon the obligations of citizenship, 
it might fairly be asked whether the same 
patriotic impulse may not be vibrating with 
at least the like force in that numerous sec- 
tion of the Italian clergy which is without 
any marked personal reason, on the score of 
consistency, for maintaining a defiant atti- 
tude towards the secular authorities that are 
governing. The irrepressible manifestation 
of the national sentiment by this distin- 
guished Jesuit is what constitutes the 
striking feature in the present volume, 
rather than any strictly scientific value or 
remarkable novelty that can be found in the 
propositions advanced. 

The first two chapters are preliminary. In 
themare laid down certain general definitions, 
first as to the quintessence of what, by the 
principles of the Church, it is absolutely in- 
cumbent to accept as of dogmatic force ; and 
then in elucidation of what is really implied 
by certain formulas that have acquired a 
large currency. Curci reduces the former 
to a small compass. ‘ Under any circum- 
stances, when one holds the Apostles’ Creed, 
and abides firmly by it, nothing else is 
needed of absolute necessity.”’ All revealed 
truths will be found to be mere reproduc- 
tions of what is in substance in one or other 
of its articles. The current formula that most 
prominently engages Curci’s attention is 
that in respect to legitimate authority, and 
here he at great length combats the “ mon- 
strous union” of Catholicism with the poli- 
tical doctrines advocated by Heller, De Bo- 
nald, and especially De Maistre, which set 
up the divine right of absolutism almost as 
the corner-stone in the Catholic system. 
“ The divers forms of public government 
being ordained in the designs of the creat- 
ing Mind for the civil weal of human socie- 
ties, that one will be legitimate which fitly 
disposes each to attain that weal under the 
circumstances in which it is placed.’’ Hence 
Curci defines sovereignty to be, according to 
Christian notions, not an absolute ‘‘ domin- 
ion” but a “ministry”—affirming that 
people have a rightful voice in its constitu- 
tion, and protests against the ‘stupendous 
calumny which would fasten on the Church 
that hateful divine right.” After this 
preface we come to the subject-matter 
of the tract, ‘“‘whether or not the opinion 
must be held a doctrine of the Church 
which affirms, as beyond doubt or failure, 
the more or less speedy restoration of the 
temporal power, as it was before September 
20, 1870, with the necessary accompaniment 
of a dissolution of the present Italian State.” 
Curci is careful to point out that the question 
of an independence for the Church, in refer- 
| ence to which there are authoritative decla- 








rations, is not impugned in the consideration 
of the proposition, and then dwells with 
much force on that “audacious and factions 
current” which is bent with stubborn de- 
termination on driving the authorities of 
the Church into a position of deadly an- 
tagonism to the civil government of Italy, 
and on confirming them in this attitude by 
a continuance of visionary assurances. ‘“ The 
capital mistake of our so-called Conserva- 
tives rests in their having chosen to consider 
the late Italian revolutions a merely passing 
tempest, that would subside like many 
others, whereas these constituted the com- 
plement of a transformation in civil society 
which began with the Treaty of Westphalia.” 
Curci protests strongly against these Con- 
servative utterances being accepted as bind- 
ing on Catholics. He will not recognise as 
authoritative the ‘“‘ vague rumours” or 
“the confidential communications” said to 
have emanated from the Vatican, that name 
not being enumerated among the Lwuoghi 
Teologict by any canonist, the true channel 
through which Pontifical declarations can 
be promulgated being the Congregations and 
the Episcopate. 

Curci contends that the Allocution of 
June, 1862, is the single Papal utterance 
that at all relates to the Temporal Power, 
and it he construes into a merely gene- 
ral proposition—not to be disputed—as to 
an independence essential to the exercise 
of Pontifical jurisdiction, and necessarily 
unconnected with the concrete case created 
by the events of 1870. Nevertheless the 
“faction” has striven to ascribe to this 
Allocution a dogmatic meaning in reference 
to immediate restoration, and has pointed 
freely to the supposed concurrence in 
this view of the Italian Episcopate; where- 
as Curci opines that the silence so steadily 
observed by so many Bishops on the 
topic, despite much influential agitation 
brought to bear upon them, warrants a dif- 
ferent conclusion as to their sentiments. 
The crowning result of this influence has 
been an abstention from civic duties by 
believing Catholics which necessarily has 
thrown into hostile hands the monopoly of 
government. ‘That pernicious formula, 
perhaps the greatest calamity of our country, 
Neither elected nor electors” Curci, de- 
nounces in earnest words as the fatal legacy 
bequeathed to the Church by the ascendancy 
of ignorant and conceited presumption. 
The sufferings of the Church are ascribed 
“not to the new institutions in themselves, 
which, with all their blots, might serve for 
good as well as they do for evil,”’ but wholly 
to that “ generation of idiots and cowards 
who, divesting themselves of their privileges, 
lodge them in the hands of their ad- 
versaries to the detriment of morals and of 
religion, and then presume to style them- 
selves the Good and the Catholics.”” Curci de- 
monstrates from history that former Popes, 
under analogous circumstances of spoliation, 
never imposed on their subjects the duty of 
a like attitude, and affirms that no tittle of 
authoritative ecclesiastical prohibition can 
be shown forbidding Catholics to fulfil the 
obligations of citizenship towards a Govern- 
ment, because intruded through an act of 
forcible ejectment. “If there is, let it be 
shown,” is his confident challenge ; while as 
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for the sentence, “judicat non expedire,”’ 
freely repeated as having been pronounced 
in a solemn Decree from a Roman Congre- 
gation, in reply to an enquiry on this subject, 
he gives reasons—and they are weighty— 
which incline him to look on the statement 
as a deliberate fabrication. ; 
Among the principal instruments set in 
motion by the “faction” for influencing 
opinion, is the establishment of so-called 
Catholic journals; and Curci is nowhere 
more strenuous than in his denunciations of 
the tone and spirit in which these periodicals 
usurp an air of authority they have no right 
to claim, preach views that would make 
their readers traitors to their country, and 
profusely bespatter all who differ in opinion 
with vituperations —the term of Liberal 
Catholic being especially used as a stigma of 
opprobrium. 
“Tt is a fact that at present not one of our great 
Christian reputations in Italy, whether lay or 
elerical, has not in some manner been dragged 
into the dirt or bespattered with it. The double 
imstrument employed for that _ by this sec- 
tion of the press has been the Syllabus and the 
appellation of Liberal Catholic. For what Chris- 
tian of any renown is there among us (outside the 
known current) who has not been cast under sus- 
picion of imperfect orthodoxy as to the former, 
and who has not had fastened on him something 
of the second as an offensive term.” 


Of the Syllabus Curci’s estimate coincides 
with Dr. Newman’s. “It is nothing but a 
Catalogue or an Index of proscribed pro- 
positions, gathered from different docu- 
ments.” Dr. Newman’s definition is—“ The 
word Syllabus means a collection; the 
French translators call it a résumé... . 
The Syllabus is not an official act.” The 
practical consequence of the action pursued 
by these influences is stated to be an in- 
ereasing separation in Italy from the Church. 
“The generation contemporary with the 
Italian Revolution, or rather the cultivated 
lay section which, with a small exception, 
wrought it, was altogether and thoroughly 
Christian.” Curci is of opinion that “at 
the present day the Italians in their en- 
tirety are very satisfied at having an in- 
dependent and united country,” and points 
im evidence to the absence of active dis- 
content, notwithstanding greatly heavier 
taxation. Unfortunately the Pope, worked 
upon by the vehement appeals of fanatics, 
who made of ‘‘ restoration a thirteenth article 
of faith,’ would not recognise facts, and so 
did not avail himself of the opportunities 
offered to “ensure the arrangements which 
would have been deemed the best for the 
Church and Italy.” The “fatal legacy of mis- 
fortunes bequeathed by these noisy champions 
will not vanish when they have disappeared 
from the scene,” for the feelings of the 
eountry are inevitably being estranged by a 
doctrine which invariably puts forward the 
dismemberment of Italy through the triumph 
of foreign arms. The young generation is 
being more and more repelled by religious 
influences presenting themselves with such 
distasteful adjuncts. Curci reduces to in- 
finitesimal dimensions the action of so-called 
Catholic Associations. To youth, buoyant 
with spirit and eager for public career, 

“you offer a Catholicism arranged ad usum Del- 
phini, which has for its chief obligations to take 
no part in the political life of the country—to 





stand aside in a small conventicle which awaits 
the dissolution of Italian unity, with restoration 
of the temporal power as it was... . You offer 
them as daily bread one of those hideous mon- 
strosities called Catholic journals. . . . I men- 
tioned just now evils which the attempt might 
effect ; unfortunately the attempt has been made, 
since some time, and the result is exactly what I 
said—the studious youth have deserted, and are 
continually deserting, the Church.” 

The story of the circumstances that led 
up to expulsion from the Order is told 
fully in the seventh chapter. They are too 
long to be given here, and no epitome 
would adequately represent Curci’s case. 
His statements are distinctly meant to 
convey that he has been the victim of 
influences in whose hands Pius IX. was a 
mere puppet. A point of importance is that 
the incident which was made the plea for 
censure at the end of last year occurred as 
long ago as June, 1875, without it at the 
time having given rise to reproval. The 
incident in question was a strictly private 
communication in writing addressed by 
Curci to the Pope, explanatory of his views 
in regard to the policy demanded by the in- 
terests of the Church. It is interesting to 
learn that already, after the battle of Castel- 
fidardo, he had addressed to Pius IX. a 
memorial in proof that “the false policy of 
Antonelli would drive on to the final de- 
struction of the temporal power,” without 
this step having then brought on him sove- 
reign displeasure. Even as lateas February, 
1877, Pius IX. sent Curci his blessing, and 
assured him of his “ancient favour,’ in 
reply to an humble message on the first 
symptoms of a disposition on the part of 
certain ecclesiastical authorities to subject 
him to disciplinary proceedings. The in- 
junction which it was finally sought to im- 
pose on Curci went not merely the length 
of requiring him to abstain from public ex- 
pression of his opinions on these points of 
policy (this he was quite prepared to do), 
but also of refraining to entertain them in 
private. The account given of the commu- 
nications received by him from various eccle- 
siastical authorities, and of the discrepancies 
between several of their statements, is a 
curious contribution to the knowledge of ihe 
peculiar current which directed and guided 
the action of the Church in the latter days 
of Pius IX. 

The inference drawn in the last chapter 
is that society is going through one of those 
great organic changes which permanently 
modify its system and impose the necessity 
of an alteration in the forms of its con- 
stitution. The alteration now in course 
of operation is held to be of a nature 
that must involve, on the part of the 
Church, a different position from that 
which it has hitherto held generally as an 
establishment. That this fact has not been 
recognised by the Church authorities is con- 
sidered by Curci to have been the cause of 
serious mischief. The essential has been 
grievously lost sight of in the heat of passion 
to clutch what was transitory and of merely 
accidental value. While divine dispensations 
operating through the medium of secular 
revolutions were conducting the Church “ to 
a novel external condition, better suited 
to societies more than half apostatised,” 
the officious representatives of the Church 





clamoured frantically for a state of things 
irretrievably lost. These zealots were blind 
to the fact that the conditions they with so 
much pertinacity proclaimed as indispensable 
to the proper observance of religion were 
precisely those under which the hurricane 
broke on the Church establishment without 
encountering anything to resist its force, 
Instead of raising Papal legions which on 
the day of conflict proved a phantom army, 
Curci would have had the Church speak in 
the following strain to the lay community :— 
“ What is done is done, and there is no means to 
undo it. Let its authors account for it to God! 
Keep your Italy! keep your power and your 
treasures! Whenever God chooses to give back 
to the Church what has been taken from it, He 
will not want our advice; nor does it seem that 
for the present He has any wish for our co-opera- 
tion —every practicable avenue being closed. 
Keep, therefore, the whole: all we want are your 
souls, to lead them to Christ.” 

In Curci’s judgment the irresistible tendency 
of modern society manifestly involves that 
the Church will have to forego all excep. 
tional privileges, and that its ministers will 
have to depend for their influence on “the 
spontaneous reverence of the people for the 
spotlessness of their lives.” That the 
Church can flourish without intimate asso- 
ciation with the State is shown by the pros- 
perous condition of religious bodies in Bel- 
gium. Curci also points, in corroboration, 
to the significant difference in the estima- 
tion shown for the priesthood in Tuscany, 
where the Leopoldine laws sharply circum- 
scribed the position of the clergy, and in the 
former Papal dominions and the Neapolitan 
provinces, where those conditions of eccle- 
siastical privilege prevailed towards the re- 
storation of which, according to the Jesuits, 
it behoves every genuine Catholic to devote 
all his energies. 

The concluding pages of Father Curci’s 
tract are mournful in tone. The Catholic 
priest sorrows over the woes done to the 
Church. The Italian patriot grieves over 
actions which divorce his country from 
that Church. That the two might have 
gone hand in hand toward great destinies is 
his belief; but now he is no longer hopeful. 
“Tt will be said that this is a dream; if it be a 
question of the present day, I am not disposed to 
deny it; but history, a stricter judge than our- 
selves, will say to our confusion that there was a 
moment when that dream might have been turned 
into reality.” 

And then Curci adds these words—which, 
now that the event plainly hinted at has 
actually o¢curred, acquire a special in- 
terest :— 

“ But then arises naturally this thought: ifon the 
occurrence of a certain unavoidable event that 
cannot be far off, a change were made in the 
direction, so as to remove the difference and to 
convert it into concord, could it then be possible 
to try something of the kind? The conclusions 
drawn from what has been stated may supply an 
answer to the question, and that answer, so far as 
Iam able to see, is sadly and inevitably in the 
negative.” 

Mast this pessimist prognostication be taken 
as absolute? Is it really beyond the power 
of any Pope—be he Leo XIII. or another— 
any more to effect an understanding with 
Italy ? Such speculative questions are not 
reducible to demonstration. This much, 


however, may be said, that if the opinions 
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entertained by Father Curci are the ex- 
pression of what has been tacitly held toa 
considerable extent among the portion of 
the Italian priesthood educated in the strict 
school of Jesuit doctrine, then the impedi- 
ments from within the Church which a Pope 
disposed towards conciliation would have to 
overcome are likely to prove less stubborn 
than might have been anticipated. 
W. C. CartwricHt. 








The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. The Text carefully revised, with 
Notes and a Memoir, by William Michael 
Rossetti. Three Volumes. (London: E. 
Moxon & Sons, 1878.) 


Ir is less than ten years since an ingenious 
critic brought forward the persistent neglect 
of Shelley and Keats by the public as a 
reason why popularity should be entirely 
disregarded in estimating the value of a 
literary product. But it would be difficult 
for us now to allow that any very heinous 
neglect has been shown to Shelley, of whom 
this is at least the fourth edition produced 
within a decade, and on whom editor after 
editor lavishes the zeal and erudition that 
bishops in embryo were wont to expend on 
Greek tragedians. Keats, itis true, though 
he seems to sell, lacks as yet an editor; in 
the last issue I find the same old blunders, 
Psyche still owning a “ soft-cowched ear” and 
the lurking alexandrine not yet expelled 
from the Ode to a Nightingale. But the 
study of Shelley has become a prominent 
branch of English bibliography; party 
spirit runs high in its discussions, and, as 
in the cult of other classics, the worshippers 
contrive to extract a great deal of excite- 
ment out of their fascinating employment. 
We may perhaps hope to see the foundation 
of a Shelley Society, from which, if poets and 
critics do not gain very much, at least biblio- 
graphers may ; nor can any one grudge the 
simple pleasures of controversy to those who 
so effectually lighten our labours in reading 
the careless poets. When we reflect how 
many gentlemen are profitably employed 
for year after year in clearing up the gram- 
mar and punctuation of the great dead, we 
are apt to consider the carelessness of the 
illustrious as no small part of the debt that 
posterity owes them. 

In 1870 Mr. Rossetti originally published 
the edition of which this is the reprint. We 
should not have considered that the latter 
called for detailed comment if another very 
carefully prepared issue of Shelley had not 
in the meantime professed to supersede the 
former. Of Mr. Forman’s four-volume edi- 
tion of 1876-77 Mr. Rossetti takes full 
cognisance ; indeed, with a candour that is 
very characteristic of him, he is careful to 
pay his predecessor a handsome compliment. 
In a variety of details Mr. Rossetti has mo- 
dified his original text, especially in the 
matter of innovation, in which the general 
consensus of critical opinion condemned his 
too great readiness to alter without MS. 
authority. It has been eminently to the 
advantage of good scholarship, as opposed 
to mannerism and prejudice, that two editors 
so different in aim as Mr. Rossetti and Mr. 
Forman, agreeing, indeed, in almost nothing 
but their reverent love for Shelley, should 





have had the opportunity of jealously re- 
vising each the work of the other. It 
appears to me that the result is now so 
admirable in either case that we need 
not quarrel with one editor or the other 
because each has a manifest foible. Mr. 
Forman’s weak point is punctuation; he 
will oscillate an hour between a comma 
and a semicolon, and the erroneous use 
of a colon and a dash is almost more 
than he can bear even from Shelley. Mr. 
Rossetti, on the other hand, has a soul 
above stops; but his foible is grammar. 
His passion for the doubtfully-correct and 
certainly hideous second person singular of 
the verb amounts to infatuation. Shelley, 
like a great many poets and the majority of 
Englishmen, disliked the grating sound of 
the clustering consonants, and when it was 
particularly harsh he dropped the sé. 
Thou too, O Comet! beautiful and fierce, 
Who drew the heart of this frail universe,” 

he wrote ; whereupon Mr. Rossetti hastens to 
insert the horrid word drewst. But as Mr. 
Skeat tried in a most luminous paper to 
impress the needlessness of this alteration 
upon him, and yet he is still unpersuaded, 
we must suppose him obdurate on the 
point, and pass on, merely recording an- 
other protest against the Procrustean prac- 
tice. For my own part I must continue to 
prefer Shelley wrong to Shelley improved. 

These matters are so small, and belong 
so purely to bibliography, that one almost 
apologises for mentioning them. The aim 
of the editor throughout these volumes has 
been reverential to his author, candid to his 
critics, patient in investigating every shred 
of authority, and generous to every helper 
in the one labour of love. The result is, in 
short, admirable; and there seems no other 
word to say about it except to help would-be 
purchasers by a parallel statement of the 
excellences of Mr. Forman’s and Mr. 
Rossetti’s work. The former, then, is printed 
more handsomely and with a bolder type, 
but the latter is less bulky, being in three 
volumes instead of four. The new edition 
has the advantage of a full and interest- 
ing memoir; the earlier one, however, has 
ampler bibliographical notes, facsimile title- 
pages, and an index of first lines. The 
portrait in each is almost equally bad; in 
Mr. Forman’s the look of insanity given by 
the dilated pupils of the eyes is, perhaps, 
more marked, but Mr. Rossetti’s is more 
completely maudlin. When is an engraving 
or etching of the extremely interesting por- 
trait-bust by Mrs. Leigh Hunt, now in the 
possession of Mr. W. B. Scott, to be given 
to the public? In the arrangement of the 
poems Mr. Rossetti retains the old order, 
and commences with ‘‘ Queen Mab;” Mr. 
Forman had the whim to begin with 
“ Alastor.” Mr. Rossetti returns to “The 
Revolt of Islam,’ and notices “ Laon and 
Cythna”’ only in his notes, although he inter- 
polates into the former passages of the latter. 
On the whole it might not be unfair, while 
warmly commending both editions as ad- 
mirable contributions to English literature, 
to say that Mr. Forman’s will be more ap- 
preciated by students and specialists, but 
Mr. Rossetti’s by the general reader. 

Epmunp W. Gosse. 











POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Political Economy. A Primer. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1878.) 

Political Economy; its Meaning, Method, 
Limit, and Nature. By Albert S. Bolles. 
(New York, 1878.) 

The Economy of Consumption. 
Scott Moffat. 
& Co., 1878.) 


To write a Primer of Political Economy is 
one of the hardest tasks that could be set to 
an author acquainted with the differences at 
present existing among economists them- 
selves, with respect not only to doctrine but 
to method, to say nothing of the mingled 
apathy and scepticism of a great part of both 
the philosophical and the commercial world. 
The very conception of a Primer seems te 
involve the assumption that the main prin- 
ciples of the subject can be set forth ina 
form from which there can be little or ne 
dissent on the part of competent judges. 
Anything like a controversial treatise, or 
pure scientific enquiry, or novel speculation, 
is foreign to the purpose. The author must 
speak with authority, avoiding doubtful and 
unsettled questions, and if disputed points 
must be touched, putting forward his own 
views with clearness and confidence. Such 
is the course which Mr. Jevons has adopted, 
save on one subject, where we shall find him 
trespassing on forbidden ground. It is not 
the business of a writer of an elementary 
manual to sow doubt in the minds of begin- 
ners, and Mr. Jevons is quite justified in 
making no allusion to the two opposite 
economic schools to which Mr. Bolles, 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Boston, in the lecture referred 
to above, distinguishes as inductive and de- 
ductive; schools which the author of the 
Economy of Consumption confounds alto- 
gether when he speaks of “orthodox” 
political economy as “historical.” Mr. 
Bolles himself, while leaning to the induc- 
tive and historical method, hardly brings 
out with sufficient clearness the essential 
distinction between the two schools. Both, 
it is true, profess, as he says, to set out 
with induction, and both make use of 
deduction. One, however, assumes that the 
work of induction was finished almost as 
soon as begun, and, in Mr. Senior’s words, 
that political economy rests on “‘a few gene- 
ral propositions, the result ‘of consciousness 
or observation,” even those acquired by 
observation being “nearly self-evident.” 
The other, on the contrary, holds that the 
economic phenomena discoverable in the 
history and present state of different 
nations have never been adequately ex- 
amined ; that some of the most impostant 
problems in economic philosophy have 
hardly been raised, much less solved; and 
that several doctrines for which the title of 
laws of political economy is claimed by the 
deductive school, are empty abstractions, 
others hasty assumptions or inaccurate 
generalisations. 

An interesting and instructive subject to 
which Mr. Jevons refers illustrates the dis. 
tinction between the two schools. ‘“ The 
most important law of political economy is,” 
he says, “the law of variety” in human 
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wants, adding that “there is a natural order 
in which our wants follow each other as re- 
gards importance.” ‘We can lay down 
roughly a law ofsuccession of events somewhat 
in this order—air, food, clothing, lodging, 
literature, articles of adornment and amuse- 
ment.’ Mr. Jevons here touches on one of 
the most fruitful enquiries in the field of 
economic research, but it is one on which no 
light is thrown by abstract and a priori 
political economy. Adam Smith, indeed, 
who never forgot the facts of history and 
life altogether, though speaking generally of 
“the desire of every man to better his own 
condition” as the principle governing the 
movements of the economic world, also 
alludes to a natural succession of human 
wants for food, clothing, lodging, furniture, 
ornament, and equipage. Mr. Senior, too, 
catching the idea from Adam Smith, had a 
glimpse that “ the general desire of wealth ” 
which he calls “the first elementary propo- 
sition of political economy,’’ is after all only 
a name for a variety of desires, in which 
law and order or succession are traceable. 
But it could be shown that the wants deter- 
mining the employments and productions of 
mankind differ in different societies and 
states of civilisation, and that one of the 
principal paths of economic investigation 
has been left hitherto almost unexplored, 
although some remarks in Mr. Mill’s treatise 
show that it had not escaped the attention 
of his profound and penetrating mind. 

Mr. Jevons and Mr. Moffat have few eco- 
nomic principles in common, and their 
works differ as much in quality as in quan- 
tity ; yet both where they differ and where 
they agree, they may be read together with 
advantage. Had Mr. Moffat studied Mr. 
Mill’s Political Economy as a whole, instead 
of picking out sentences here and there for 
attack, he might have spared himself and 
his readers many pages of tedious contro- 
versy. Capital, for instance, he insists, is 
not the result of mere abstinence from un- 
productive consumption or parsimony, but 
also of labour and production. Mr. Mill 
has said the same thing in the clearest 
terms in his chapter on the increase of 
capital, But abstinence, saving, and similar 
terms, are sometimes used by Mr. Mill, as by 
Mr. Senior and Mr. Jevons, for brevity, in 
an active sense, to include work for remote 
results. Economy of speech and the poverty 
of language sometimes render such ellipses 
necessary. It is nevertheless illogical and 
inconvenient to include under the term 
capital forces so different, and producing reve- 
nue governed by such different laws, as the 
powers of the labourer and natural agents like 
land ; and we recommend to Mr. Moffat’s at- 
tention some remarks in Mr. Jevons’s Primer 
on that point. Mr. Jevons himself, however, 
seems to us to fall into some inaccuracy in 
saying that ‘‘the capital invested in any work 
may be said to consist of wages or what is 
bought with wages ;”’ and that ‘“‘ when we go 
far enough back, we always find that the 
capital invested consists of the maintenance 
of labour.”” The question here involved has 
many important ramifications, and lies at 
the root of several controversies, among 
others one which Mr. Moffat revives by 
assailing Mr. Mill’s proposition that the pur- 
chase of commodities by the rich is not 





equivalent to the payment of their price 
in wages to labourers; or, to use Mr. Mill’s 
own formula, that a demand for com- 
modities is not a demand for labour. Mr. 
Jevons here takes up a position between 


Mr. Mill and his opponents, but nearer the’ 


latter. ‘‘ Demand for commodities,” he 
says, “comes nearly though not quite to the 
same thing as demand for labour. There is 
the profit of the capitalist to be considered 
as well.” The element of profit in fact 
forms a large part of the price of many com- 
modities, and Mr. Jevons further on (Primer, 
p. 64) lets in another element, namely rent. 
There is, therefore, Mr. Jevons must admit, 
some laxity in saying as he does that “ it 
does not much matter whether we speak of 
demand for goods or demand for the 
labour which is necessary to make the 
goods.” Mr. Jevons puts the case of the 
purchase of barometers. People who buy 
them “do not pay the workman for making 
them. The capitalist advances the wages 
for a few weeks or months.” It really 
matters very much to the capitalists sel- 
ling the articles, to the builder and owner 
of their shops, and to the ground land- 
lord, to get their profit and rent out 
of the price of the barometers sold in 
the Strand. The capitalist sometimes ad- 
vances the wages and other outgoings not 
for “‘a few weeks or months” only, but for 
years before the sale of part of his stock, 
and his profit forms a proportionate part of 
their price. Nor are rent and profit the 
only elements besides wages in the price of 
commodities. The food of animals, the seed 
and dressing of the ground, the coal, oil, 
material, &c., used in factories, do not go 
to the labourer. There would have been 
less outcry about enclosures in the sixteenth 
century had the demand for wool to be 
exchanged abroad for luxuries for the land- 
lord fed men instead of sheep. If, indeed, 
all the funds spent by the upper and middle 
classes on commodities for their own use 
were virtually spent on the working classes, 
the latter would enjoy the whole aggregate 
national income. The actual proportion of 
the price of commodities to be set down to 
wages has been a subject of statistical in- 
vestigation in several countries, and the 
results show that labourers get a much 
smaller share than is generally supposed. 
At every stage of the process of production, 
from the growth of the raw material to the 
manufactured article, labour no doubt gets 
a part; but capitalists, landlords, govern- 
ment, national creditors, animals, and even 
inanimate agents (as, for instance, when 
coal is consumed by machinery), also receive 
their parts. There is a curious connexion 
between the fallacy of the German social 
democrat, that everything is produced by 
labour, and therefore the labourers should 
get all the produce, and the doctrine which 
assumes so many forms in this country, that 
all the expenditure of the rich on commodi- 
ties is spent upon labour. Labour, in fact, 
is not the only productive agent, and the 
other agents, down to the animals and the 
machines, require a share of the produce, or 
its price, for their own recompence or main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Jevons is silent in his Primer respect- 
ing the doctrine of a “ wages-fund,” but we 





know from another work that his silence 
does not imply assent; and it is satisfactory 
to find that equally misleading phrase, “ the 
average rate of wages,”’ conspicuous by its 
absence in the Primer. It is, we think, to be 
regretted that he has not also discarded the 
term “real wages.” Distinguishing between 
money wages and real wages, he says that 


“what a labourer really works for is the bread, 
clothes, beer, tobacco, and other things which he 
consumes; these form his real wages. If he gets 
more of these, it does not matter whether he gets 
more or less money wages. On the other hand, 
everything that makes goods cheaper increases the 
real wages of workmen, because they can get more 
of the goods in exchange for the same money 
wages.” 


The truth is that the term “real wages ”’ is 
appropriate only to the relatively early in- 
dustrial stage at which the labourer is fed, 
clothed, and lodged by his employer, and 
forms part of his household. The quantity 
and quality of the commodities received 
by the former then depends on a single 
exchange between labour and capital. At 
a more advanced stage the labourer’s real 
income depends also on a whole set of 
other exchanges, governed by distinct con- 
ditions. Two workmen may earn the 
same money wages, yet the real income of 
the one may be rising while that of the 
other is falling, because they spend their 
money on different articles. Mr. Jevons is 
quite right in teaching the working classes 
to look to the cheapness of commodities, 
and therefore to the productiveness of their 
own labour, as materially influencing their 
condition. Nevertheless we cannot admit 
that ‘‘a real increase of wages to the people 
at large is to be obtained only by making 
things cheaply.”” The price of cloth, corn, 
and all the necessaries and common 
comforts of life might be low, and yet 
through over-population, or a demand on the 
part of other classes for other things rather 
than labour, the working classes might be 
on the verge of destitution, and many of 
them actually starving. Mr. Senior, looking 
only to the amount of food, argued that 
absenteeism could not be injurious to a 
country like England, which does not export 
raw produce. He overlooked the fact that 
labourers will not get food, clothing, or any- 
thing else, unless they can pay for it; and 
that the greater part of the food in the 
country, not consumed by other classes, may 
go not to working men, but to horses, dogs, 
and other animals, 

Mr. Jevons and Mr. Moffat both hold that 
it may be good policy on the part of workmen 
to combine to limit the hours of work, but 
that they ought not to combine to control 
the rate of wages. It cannot, indeed, be 
denied that sometimes only employers can 
know what is the highest rate the state of 
their business will afford, while the men are 
often mistaken about it. But it does not 
follow that the employers are willing to give 
the maximum; and if they could take the 
men one by one, offering the alternative 
between a bare subsistence or nothing, they 
might keep the rate at a minimum, as the 
farmers in many southern parishes did for 
more than half a century before agricultural 
unions were formed. Mr. Jevons pronounces 
the notion of some working men, that em- 
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ployers dealing with labourers singly may 
give what wages they like, ‘altogether a 
mistake. No capitalists can for more than 
a year or two make enormous profits, 
because if they do, other capitalists are sure 
to hear of it and to try to do likewise ;’’ so 
that the competition for labour will increase 
and its price will rise. But profits vary in 
different years, and if the labourers get no 
better pay in the ‘“‘ year or two” when em- 
ployers are perhaps doubling their capital, 
they may always get only the rate obtainable 
in years of low profit. Neither does it 
always follow that low wages cause high 
profits, and thus attract fresh capital into 
the business, for employers may be slack and 
unimproving, as English farmers were a few 
years ago in several counties, in a great 
measure on account of the low price of 
labour. But the equality of profits is a 
mere fiction of economic theory. The 
present state of trade refutes the assumption 
en which it rests. Instead of accurately 
knowing the relative profits of all the 
different trades in the country, capitalists 
are often surprisingly ignorant of the con- 
ditions and prospects of their own trade. 
They knew nothing of what was before 
them three years ago, and they know 
nothing more of what is before them three 
years hence. 

Mr. Moffat urges that what he calls “a 

time policy ” on the part of labourers—that 
is to say, union on their part to limit the 
hours of work without interfering with the 
rate of wages—will “at once and finally 
abolish strikes.” “If the demand by 
labourers to fix the hours of labour be re- 
sisted, the resistance will lead, not to a 
strike, but to a lock-out.” Surely it comes 
to the same thing in the end. Suppose the 
men refuse to work longer than nine hours 
a day, and the employers offer only a shil- 
ling—let us say—for the nine hours, will it 
help the labourers to say that, if they refuse 
these terms, it is not a strike but a lock- 
out? Mr. Moffat actually conceives that 
his “ time policy ” will prevent over-popula- 
tion. 
“Tt is impossible that a country in which the 
hours of labour are moderate can be oppressed 
with population. . . . . With the increase of 
leisure a higher standard of taste and social re- 
finement will gradually extend itself among the 
working classes, and will raise the scale of do- 
mestic comfort demanded by them as a condition 
of marriage.” 


The clergy have plenty of leisure, yet they 
are commonly as imprudent about marriage 
and large families as the hardest-worked 
labourers. A labourer, too, often reasonably 
looks on children as worth more than their 
keep by their earnings. It is other people’s 
children, not his own, that make life so hard 
for him and his. 

Mr. Jevons leans to the method of the de- 
ductive school in political economy; and 
those who think it inadequate have no right 
to complain if one of its ablest expositors 
chooses to write an elementary treatise. 
But he does give just cause for complaint 
when he imports into it, as one of the truths 
of political economy, a mere speculation to 
which few economists of any school of the 
least note have avowed their adhesion, as he 
has done in his chapter on “ Credit Cycles.” 








His own language is enough to show the 
purely conjectural character of his doctrine 
on this subject :— 

“There is a kind of tide in business which usually 
takes about ten years to rise and fall. The cause 
of this tide is not well understood; but there can 
be no doubt that in some years men become confi- 
dent and hopeful. . . . This state of things, how- 
ever, cannot go on very long;.... discredit 
spreads; . . . . there is a falling-in of prices, 
credit, and enterprise, called a crisis. . . . It 
would be a very useful thing if we were able to fore- 
tell when a crisis was coming; but it is evidently 
impossible to predict such matters with certainty. 
All kinds of events—wars, revolutions, new dis- 
coveries, treaties of commerce, bad or good har- 
vests, &c.—may occur to decrease or increase the 
activity of trade. Nevertheless, it is wonderful 
how often a great commercial crisis has happened 
about ten years after the previous one. During 
the last century there were crises in or near the 
years 1753, 1763, 1773, and 1793. In this cen- 
tury there have been crises in the years 1815, 
1895, 1836-9, 1847, 1857, 1866; and there would 
probably have been a crisis in 1876 or 1877 had it 
not been for an exceptional collapse in America in 
1873. . . . Sometimes the cycle lasts only nine 
or even eight years, instead of ten; minor bubbles 
or crises sometimes happen in the course of the 
cycle to disturb its regularity.” 

By Mr. Jevons’s own admission, the alleged 
cycles have no known cause or law; and the 
most different events, wars, bad harvests, 
revolutions, treaties of commerce, which are 
not themselves periodical, determine the 
close of the “cycle.” But, in fact, it is only 
by picking and choosing “crises,” and 
lengthening and shortening “ cycles” with 
Procrustean tyranny, that even a superficial 
appearance of decennial periodicity can be 
made out. Sir Robert Peel, in his speech on 
the Currency Bill of 1844, said there had 
been four crises in the twenty years previous, 
namely, in 1825, 1832, 1837, and 1839. 
Some years later Mr. Tooke insisted that 
there had been only four true years of 
crises in the sixty years preceding, namely, 
1792-3, 1810-11, 1825, and 1847. On the 
other hand, in 1847 there were, according 
to him, two distinct panics, one in the 
spring caused chiefly by the bad harvest of 
1846, and one in the autumn caused chiefly 
by the fall of prices consequent on the better 
harvest of 1847. According to other authori- 
ties there were crises in all the following 
years, 1793, 1795, 1810, 1811, 1816, 1825, 
1836, 1837, 1839, 1840, and 1847. Mr. 
Jevons says :— 

“Tt seems probable that commercial crises are 
connected with a periodical variation of weather 
affecting all parts of the earth, and probably aris- 
ing from increased waves of heat received from 
the sun at average intervals of ten years and a 
fraction. A greater supply of heat increases the 
harvests, makes capital more abundant, and 
helps to create the hopefulness out of which a 
bubble arises. A falling off in the sun’s heat 
makes bad harvests, and deranges man’s enter- 
prises. This is likely to break the bubble.” 

This is an interesting speculation, but un- 
fortunately for it there is complete historical 
proof that good and bad harvests in England 
follow no regular periods. The fifty years 
from 1715 to 1765 were characterised by a re- 
markable exemption from seasons of scarcity 
compared with the fifty years before and 
the fifty years after. And Mr. Tooke has 
shown that the chief cause of the high range 
of prices from 1793 to 1814 was the frequency 








of bad harvests ; while from 1818 to 1837 
there were only five deficient seasons. Mr. 
Jevons himself too allows that many other 
causes besides bad harvests, to which it 
is impossible to attribute periodicity, may 
bring on a crisis, 

Mr. Moffat’s chapters on competition 
deserve study, but we cannot commend his 
work as a whole, and if any economic fallacy 
could now surprise us, we should be as- 
tonished at some that it contains. The 
errogance and discourtesy of his language 
towards eminent authors from whom he 
differs shows an absence of judgment and 
discretion, to speak of nothing else, ill 
fitting him for the task he usdertakes, “not 
merely to discuss theoretical dovtrines, but 
to establish a sound practical basis far g 
healthy development of industry.” He 
accuses Mr. Fawcett of ‘‘ incapacity to com- 
prehend the principles of political economy 
or of human nature.” To Mr. Mill he is 
equally disrespectful. The manner, indeed, 
in which that illustrious philosopher has 
been depreciated since his death by a crowd 
of obscure writers can only be accounted for 
by a profound conviction on their part of 
the truth of the proverb ‘that a living dog 
is better than a dead lion: 

Mr. Bolles’s interesting lecture is dis- 
figured by some ugly and misleading mis- 
prints, but one cannot wonder that a writer 
who is at once the editor of a daily and a 
weekly paper, a Professor of Political 
Economy, and preparing for publication an 
Industrial History of the United States, 
should have small leisure to correct the press. 

T. E. Cuirre Lestiz. 








Pensées of Joubert. Selected and Trans- 
lated, with the Original Appended, by 
Henry Attwell. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1877.) 


Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD once remarked that 
Joubert was almost unknown in England. 
That statement, thanks very much to Mr. 
Arnold himself, is now no longer true. But 
it is still true that Joubert is an author very 
much more quoted than read, and it may 
be shrewdly suspected that when he is 
read it is very often for the purpose of quo- 
tation. In these days it is exceedingly rare 
for anything to be read the reader whereof 
cannot meanwhile run, and the reader of 
Joubert can only run at his peril. He may 
take in the outside—the mere epigrammatic 
sparkle of the thought—but he will as- 
suredly miss much, if not all, of its inside, 
unless he is prepared to give it a long and 
leisurely digestion. Were it for nothing 
else, these Pensées would be a useful altera- 
tive for the general English reader, and in 
supplying some of them in a form which the 
merely English reader can take, Mr. Attwell 
would have done a good work. But the 
goodness of the work becomes still greater 
when one considers the enormous intrinsic 
value of the material thus made available. 
It is quite a safe assertion respecting 
Joubert that he hardly ever goes wrong 
when he speaks with the requisite know- 
ledge, and that without the requisite know- 
ledge he very rarely speaks at all. Even 
where his knowledge is not fully adequate 
a sort of instinct guides him aright, 
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in the same way as it was said of Gold- 
smith that with hardly any knowledge 
he has written a better History of Rome than 
nine-tenths of his learned competitors, simply 
because, though he knew Romans little, he 
knew men well. Joubert, for instance, was, 
it appears, ignorant of our own language, 
which, with Greek, must always be an 
almost indispensable equipment to anyone 
who shall speak of poetry with authority. 
During the whole period of his life there was 
no sound theory of poetry in France, and 
only towards his death were there any 
symptoms of sound practice. Yet his 
aphorisms on poré'y are among the most 
adequate as well as the soundest sayings on 
the suhject which have ever been committed 
te writing. 

Of the nearly two thousand Pensées of the 
original, Mr. Attwell has selected for trans- 
lation rather more than four hundred. His 
translations are on the whole very successful, 
though, as was unavoidable, he has made a 
few mistakes. We do not speak of instances 
where there may be a doubt as to the best 
version. For instance, Mr. Attwell keeps 
the literal order in rendering 

“La tendresse est le repos de la passion” 
b 
. “ Tenderness is the repose of passion.” 
We should prefer 
‘* Tenderness is passion in repose.” 
But this is a matter of taste. It is not so 
with the following. Mr. Attwell has (Pensée 
119) :— 
“ Evil-speaking is malignity’s balm.” 
Now, having read this, and at the moment 
not having the original in mind, we confess 
that we could make neither head nor tail of 
the meaning, which as the words stood 
appeared to suggest some Achilles’-spear 
faculty on the part of the ill-natured. We 
turned to the French, which is clear 
enough :— 
“La médisance est le soulagement de la malignité.” 
That is to say :— 

“ Evil speaking is the way in which ill-nature re- 

lieves itself.” 

There are, however, but few errors of this 
sort, and the general rendering is good and 
adequate. Mr. Attwell, in a note, has ex- 
pressed the difficulty he feels in finding an 
equivalent for Joubert’s “ Liberté.” With 
an Englishman’s usual fetish-worship of the 
words liberty and freedom he does not like 
to use either of these sacred expressions, and 
yet one of these is what Joubert meant and 
nothing else. This is not the place to enter 
into a discussion of Joubert’s Toryism, for 
which Mr. Arnold has already done vica- 
rious penance to the insulted majesty of 
English politics; but it may be said briefly 
that it was a Toryism as decided as anything 
could be, pushed back to its very simplest 
terms, and resting on certain primary con- 
victions and tastes, which may be held or 
denied but cannot be argued about. 

We will give a few specimens of Mr. Att- 
well’s setting of his gems :— 

“Nothing which does not transport is poetry. 
The lyre is a winged instrument.” 

“The poet's subject should present to his 
genius a kind of fantastic resort ” [region of fan- 
tasy ” we should prefer] “ which he can expand or 
contract at pleasure. Places that are too real, and 





persons that are too historical, imprison his mind 
and cramp its movements.” 

“A serious urbanity is the characteristic of the 
academic style. It alone is suited to a literary man 
addressing lettered readers.” 

“ A work of art must not have the appearanco 
of a reality, but of an idea.” 

“History needs distance, perspective ; facts and 
events that are too well attested cease in some 
sort to be malleable.” 

“« Taste is the literary conscience of the soul.” 

These are but a few specimens taken from 
one or two only of the headings; but 
they will all the better serve to show the 
substance of the book to those who are as 
yet unacquainted with it. Certain we are 
that few people who are by nature fitted to 
appreciate such work will read this book 
without a desire to extend their knowledge 
of the original; and this we are sure Mr. 
Attwell will pardon us for saying seems to 
us the greatest merit of the translation. It 
is extremely well got-up, and the inclusion 
of the French should make it a desirable 
book to many who do not need the English 
version. It is preceded by a short but suffi- 
cient Life of Joubert, and by some extracts 
of criticism taken from the last French 
edition. Lives of authors are not always 
very necessary or helpful to the due appre- 
ciation of their works, but this cannot be 
said of the brief history of a man who had, 
in Madame de Chatenay’s words, “‘l’air d’une 
dime qui a rencontré par hasard un corps et 
qui s’en tire comme elle peut,’’ and the ex- 
cellence of whose work was almost equally 
in consequence and in spite of his physical 
ailments. Perhaps Mr. Attwell will some 
day give usa further selection, for there is 
nothing in the original which does not 
deserve the labour richly, and there are few 
literary exercises more attractive to the per- 
former than the translation of these maxims, 
which require as much care as poetry, but 
are free from the hopeless task of combining 
the demands of faithfulness and poetical 
excellence. Whether he does this or not we 
wish his present sample a wide circulation. 
Some benevolent and sagacious person 
might very well distribute a few hundred 
copies of Joubert yearly to sixth-form boys 
after the fashion of Sir Henry Peek’s School 
Board Bibles. Lord Chesterfield would have 
made a similar suggestion, substituting La 
Bruyére, but the present age needs Joubert 
rather than his literary ancestor. 

Georce SaInTsbury. 








The Life of John Milton, narrated in Connexion 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Lite- 
rary History of his Time. By David 
Masson. Vols. IV. and V. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1878.) 


Pror. Masson has so accustomed us to con- 
nect his name with the results of untiring 
industry that the reader of his last two 
volumes may perhaps be inclined to take the 
hard work which he has gone through as if 
it were not something altogether unusual. 
Yet it has only been through a process of 
minute and laborious investigation that the 
author has been able to set before us, week 
by week and almost day by day, a narrative 
of the actions, and often of the thoughts, of 
the subject of his biography, a narrative 
which to many will appear to enter so far 





into detail as to obscure the main lines of 
character, but which, at all events, furnishes 
the student with the means of reconstructing 
the picture for himself. 

Milton’s career has, indeed, been too long 
before the world to enable any writer, how- 
ever painstaking, to discover anything which 
will much modify our opinion of him. Prof. 
Masson’s chief discovery (iv., 327) is evi- 
dence—which, however, with praiseworthy 
caution he refrains from pronouncing entirely 
conclusive—that Milton was a writer of 
leading articles in Needham’s Mercurius 
Politicus. Besides this, the main interest 
of the volumes, so far as the biography is 
concerned, lies in the story of Milton’s 
relations with Cromwell—relations which 
began in the highest admiration, but which, 
without ever being entirely broken off, 
were certainly becoming strained before the 
end of Cromwell’s career. Milton, in short, 
was the idealist of the Commonwealth, the 
Rupert of the intellectual battle, plunging 
on in his headlong career, careless how his 
followers were quitting themselves behind 
him. Itis possible that in later years his 
physical blindness may have made him more 
insensible than before to the practical needs 
and hesitations of the world around him, 
but the fault was one which was inherent in 
his nature and too closely allied to his 
higher virtues to be easily separable from 
them. Cromwell, on the other hand, was on 
the field of political struggle exactly what 
he was on the field of battle, ever ready to 
draw rein at the necessary moment in the 
midst of the fiercest charge, ever ready 
to take into account all the circumstances of 
the fight around him, as well as the im- 
mediate obstacles which he was facing at the 
moment. Hence the growing conservatism 
of his ecclesiastical policy, and his efforts to 
recover his base of operations in an estab- 
lished Church, while Milton was advancing 
in pursuit of an ideal system in which State 
support to religion would be entirely un- 
known. 

A mind like Milton’s would be certain 
to be tolerably indifferent to the persons to 
whom he gave his adherence except so far 
as they were likely to help him to realise the 
ideas which he cherished, and there is there- 
fore no cause for astonishment in the dis- 
covery that when the Rump Parliament was 
restored by the army after the expulsion of 
Richard Cromwell, Milton, expecting far 
more for his darling project than he had 
been at all likely to obtain from either 
Protectorate, forgot the lower character of 
its members in their higher, and hailed 
them as “next under God the authors 
and best patrons of civil liberty that ever 
these Islands brought forth,” ‘the care 
and tuition of whose peace and safety,” he 
goes on to say, “after a short but scan- 
dalous night of interruption, is now again, 
by a new dawning of God’s miraculous 
Providence amongst us, revolved upon your 
shoulders.” 

Undoubtedly, these are strong words, and 
it therefore is worth while to ask whether 
Prof. Masson’s explanation of them is suffi- 
cient. 


“Ts not,” he asks (v., 606), “the Address also 
a recantation of Oliverianism? To some extent 
it must be so interpreted. It seems utterly im- 
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possible, indeed, that the phrase ‘a short but 
scandalous night of interruption ’ was intended to 
apply to the entire six years of the Cromwellian 
Dictatorship and Protectorship. That had not 
been a ‘short’ interruption, for it had exceeded in 
length the whole duration of the Commonwealth 
it had interrupted, and it would be the most 
marvellous inconsistency on record if Milton could 
ever have brought himself to call it ‘scandalous.’” 
Prof. Masson, in short, interprets the scan- 
dalous night as “the fortnight or so of 
Wallingford-House usurpation which broke 
up Richard’s Parliament and Protectorate.” 

The best interpreter of Milton, however, 
is Milton himself; and it is clear that at this 
date he permitied himself to speak of the 
Oliverian time as a mere interruption of 
good order. His feeling about the members 
of the Rump is clearly expressed in his con- 
gratulations on its having been brought 
“to confess in public their backsliding from the 
good old cause, and to show the fruits of their 
repentance in the righteousness of their restoring 
the old famous parliament, which they had with- 
out just authority dissolved.” (Letter concerning 
the Ruptures of the Commonwealth.) 

Or, again :— 

“Tt is true that when the monarchy was dis- 

solved, the form of a commonwealth should have 
forthwith been framed, and the practice thereof 
immediately begun; ... we had been then by 
this time firmly rooted, past fear of commotions or 
mutations, and now flourishing; this care of 
timely settling a new government instead of the 
old too much neglected hath been our mischief. 
Yet the cause thereof may be ascribed with most 
reason to the frequent disturbances, interruptions, 
and dissolutions, which the Parliamevt hath had, 
partly from the unpatient or disaffected people, 
partly from some ambitious leaders in the army ; 
much contrary, I believe, to the mind and appro- 
bation of the army itself and their other comman- 
ders, once undeceived, or in their own power.” 
(The Ready Way to Establish a Free Common- 
wealth.) 
If these words do not, in part at least, apply 
to Cromwell, it is hard to say what they 
mean. Yet it would be most unfair to infer 
that Milton was a time-server. He was 
simply an unpractical political idealist, 
caring for persons and forms of government 
only so far as they seemed likely to effect the 
object which he had in view. 

A reviewer is tempted to dwell the longer 
upon the biographical portion of Prof. 
Masson’s work, because the historical por- 
tion is very far from being equal to the 
demands of the reader. We get, indeed, 
some lists of persons and sketches of events, 
which, though they make very little show, 
must have cost the compiler an immense 
amount of pains, and which will save an 
equal amount of pains to those who follow 
in his footsteps. Here and there, too, we 
have such admirable pages as those in 
which the history of the campaign in Scot- 
land which preceded the battle of Wor- 
cester is made clearly intelligible. But, it 
must be said with regret, Prof. Masson 
neither cares for the history of this country 
as a whole, nor does he know how to tell it 
as it should be told. The period which he 
has attempted to cover in these two volumes, 
reaching from the execution of one king to 
the restoration of another, is one of the 
noblest themes which an historian can have. 
Of Cromwell’s greatness Prof. Masson is fully 
cognisant. Why cannot he enter into the 
causes of the limitations of his greatness ? 





Why are the Protector’s opponents to be 
treated as if they were not worth taking 
account of ? Why, for instance, is Ashley 
Cooper and his championship of Par- 
liamentary institutions to be passed over 
with so brief a notice? Why is Jeremy 
Taylor and his plea for the Liberty 
of Prophesying to be almost contemptu- 
ously flung aside? The movements which 
these men embodied grew to be the victori- 
ous causes of the next generation, and were 
powerful for good or for evil when the 
names of Milton and Cromwell were regarded 
with execration. The historian may justly 
claim to have his preferences, but he may 
make no exclusions. He must take account 
of all the forces by which society is influ- 
enced, and this is precisely what Prof. 
Masson deliberately refuses to do. He can 
only speak disdainfully when he refers to 
(iv., 306) “ the so-called ‘ interregnum,’ that 
period of mainly Republican management 
which English scholarship and the lazy 
general mind, saturated as they are with the 
Clarendonian tradition, have agreed to regard 
as historically unrespectable.” As if there 
were not those who are neither lazy nor 
Clarendonian, who see that these years, 
with all their greatness, were interpolitical 
as well as interregnal, and who, without 
bating one jot of their admiration of 
Cromwell’s character, cannot blind them- 
selves to the truth which has been once 
more enunciated by Mr. Lecky in his recent 
work :— 

“The more the qualities of the man are exalted, 

the more significant are the lessons of his life. 
Despising the national sentiment of loyalty, he 
and his party dethroned and beheaded the king. 
Despising the ecclesiastical sentiment, they de- 
stroyed the Church. Despising the deep re- 
verence for the constitution, they subverted the 
Parliament. Despising the oldest and most 
cherished customs of the people, they sought to 
mould the whole social life of England in the die 
of an austere Puritanism. They seemed for a 
time to have succeeded, but the result soon ap- 
peared. ... The hated memory of the Common- 
wealth was for more than a century appealed to 
by every statesman who desired to prevent reform 
or discredit liberty, and the name of Cromwell 
gathered round it an intensity of hatred ap- 
proached by no other in the history of England ” 
Serrated of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
i., , 
This is the plain state of the case, and to 
write the history of the period without keep- 
ing it full in view is to refuse to do more 
than to write so much of the history as may 
concern a special set of men. 

It may perhaps be thought too exacting 
to ask for a wider basis of evidence than 
even Prof. Masson’s industry has accumu- 
lated. But it is certain that a historian who 
omits to use the despatches of foreign 
ambassadors except so far as they are to be 
found in print deliberately cuts himself off 
from sources of information which he can 
ill spare. What a light, for instance, is 
thrown by the letters of the Venetian Pau- 
luzzi—which lie waiting for examination at 
the Public Record Office—upon the state of 
feeling between the army and the Parlia- 
ment just before its dissolution by Crom- 
well. On April 17, for instance, Pauluzzi 
writes as follows :— 

“Lately there has been a great conflict in words 
between General Cromwell and a principal Par- 





liamentarian. When the former sid something 
about the renewal of the Parliament, the latter 
replied that there was no time better than the 
present for changing the General of the army, so 
that hard and fierce words were exchanged be- 
tween them, to which an end was put by the 
greater number of those present.” 

One would like to know whether the 
principal Parliamentarian was, as he may 
well have been, Sir Harry Vane. At all 
events, such scenes as these help us to un- 
derstand the course of events far better 
than we shall ever do from the greater part 
of the utterly unimportant matter which 
Prof. Masson has so sedulously chronicled. 

One other extract must be given as illus- 
trative of the manner in which Prof. Masson 
fills his volume with entries which are use- 
ful just as the entries in a calendar of State 
Papers are useful. At p. 377 of vol. iv., he 
gives us about five pages of biographical 
matter relating to all the foreign ambas- 
sadors residing in London at a particular 
date. Among these the following paragraph 
occurs :— 


“Trarran SratEs:—Since the 15th of May, 
1651, the recognised agent in London for the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany had been Amertco SAt- 
verti, living in Great St. Bartholomew's; and 
there was occasional business between him and 
the Council of State, with new letters from the 
Grand Duke himself, through the rest of that 
year, and the whole of 1652.” 

** What on earth does this matter?” will 
probably be the cry of the weary and un- 
initiated reader. To the reader who has 
been behind the scenes, there will come a 
feeling of bewilderment that this is all that 
is to be said of the writer of those weekly 
news-letters which, not since 1651, but since 
1616, pour such a flood of light upon the 
details of English affairs. As an ambas- 
sador Salvetti was not distinguished. But 
the prospect of having to pick up the thread 
of affairs without the jottings of the indis- 
pensable Salvetti to help one, is indeed dis- 
mal, and it is at least a comfort to be assured 
that he was still to be heard of in 1652. 

After all, however, it is impossible to close 
the volumes without warm thanks to Prof. 
Masson for the work which he has accom- 
plished. If he has not written a history of 
England, or even in the highest sense a bio- 
graphy of Milton, he has prepared invaluable 
stores for others to use. Steadiness of pur- 
pose, honesty of aim, and stern abhorrence 
of the very appearance of falsehood, are not 
such common things that we can afford to 
be indifferent to their appearance because 
they are not accompanied by other qualities 
which we should also value. May we in 
conclusion express a wish that the final 
volume may end with the fullest and most 
accurate of all possible indexes. This isa 
work which more than most needs such 
assistance to reveal its treasures. A merely 
tolerable index would be hardly of any use at 
all. That an index should be merely toler- 
able “ non Di, non homines : ’’—unfortunately 
experience forbids us to add “ non concessere 
columnae.” SamveL R. Gardiner. 








Hilda; among the Broken Gods is the title of a 
new poem by the author of Olrig Grange. It will 
be issued immediately by Mr. Maclehose, publisher 
to the University of Glasgow. 
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NEW NOVELS, 


Guilty or Not Guilty? By Major-General 
W. G. Hamley, late of the Royal 
Engineers. (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1878.) 

Cousin Deboral’s Whim. By Mary E. 
Shipley, Author of “ Gabrielle Vaughan,” 
&c., &c. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley & Co., 1878.) 

Regent Rosalind. By the Author of “The 
Wynnes,” “ Work-a-Day Briars,” &e. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley & Co., 1878.) 

Winnie Travers. By Anna Lisle (Annabella 
Crawford), Author of “Self and Self- 
Sacrifice,” ‘ Quicksands.” (London: 
Groombridge & Sons, 1878.) 


Tre first volume on our list has for its 
author the brother of the writer of Lady 
Lee’s Widowhood. His story may present 
some claims to originality, both with regard 
to what it tells and what it leaves untold, 
and is not without considerable traces of 
cleverness; but it must be confessed it is 
somewhat unpleasant in character. It 
deals for the most part with vulgar and 
odious people, who have barely the merit of 
interesting the reader, while those who are 
meant to be virtuous and_ respectable 
members of society are inanely weak and 
silly. In some respects the first chapter, 
‘**Gossip about the crime,” is the best in 
the volume. The pictures of the respectable 
grocer toiling up the hill on a summer’s 
evening, “ sensible of the heat,” hat in hand, 
frequently wiping his brow; and his sub- 
sequent talk with his pastor, whose pleasant 
homely wife is perhaps the brightest bit of 
colour in the book, are natural and interest- 
ing. Their talk is of a confession by one of 
their sect of a murder for which a man has 
been already executed. The history of that 
crime is told in the narrative which follows. 
What becomes of the real criminal who 
rushes from church into the presence of the 
Secretary of State and obtains a reprieve for 
the condemned man which arrives too late 
to be of use, we are not told, nor in truth 
do we very much care. The only satisfac. 
tion we have is that the man who was 
hanged by mistake certainly deserved his 
fate, though not for that particular crime. 
Three more unpleasant youths than those 
whose school life is sketched in the earlier 
chapters, it has not been our fortune to 
meet. It may be that there are people in 
this world as weak and silly as Mrs. Maine 
and her daughter Patty, but it is hardly 
conceivable that a shrewd elderly man of 
business like Mr, Bateman, whose young 
wife has just given him a letter from her 
discarded and disreputable lover, full of 
endearing terms towards her and insults 
towards himself, should insist on going to 
meet the rascal with a present of the money 
for which he impudently asks. The stories 
told by Mr. Stubbs at the Gritvale Corpora- 
tion dinner are not bad as after dinner 
narratives, and look very much as if they 
had been heard by the author. As the 
living voice and surroundings are, however, 
necessarily absent, they fall somewhat flat 
and are too evidently pitchforked into the 
novel, which notwithstanding its faults is 
readable, and that is more than can be said 
of the others of our * batch.” 





The authoress of Cousin Deborah’s Whim 
has apparently most conscientiously and 
consistently devoted considerable time and 
pains to its composition. For a few hours 
each day—Sunday probably excepted—she 
appears to have set herself to the task of 
constructing a plot, making up conversa- 
tions, and describing croquet parties and 
pic-nics. There is no spontaneity about her 
performance, and if it was a task for her to 
write it, of which it bears some traces, 
it is no less a task for the reader to wander 
through it. Cousin Deborah’s whim is to 
adopt the orphan child of a collier, who 
grows up into a very terrible young woman, 
and who surely is the incarnation of all the 
ill-tempered and forward brats the authoress 
has ever met. On the first occasion on 
which Cousin Deborah finds fault with her, 
she shuts herself up in her room, and in the 
early morning lets herself out of a window 
and sets off to London. Arriving there, 
she does not become a waif or “go to the 
bad” as such a naughty girl might be ex- 
pected to do, but develops all of a sudden 
into a governess, with wonderful powers of 
command and keeping order among chil- 
dren only a little less objectionable than 
herself. She goes from situation to situa- 
tion, and the story is little more than a 
record of dreary conversations and equally 
dreary incidents. Finally she receives an 
“ offer,” a word of which the authoress 
is fond, which is, however, instantly with- 
drawn on her confession of her origin. 
An aunt, drunken and debauched, appears 
on the scene, and Thyrza’s—for such is her 
name—whim, in turn, is to go and live with 
this disreputable pedlar, who speedily drinks 
herself to death. How she in the end comes 
to make some slight atonement to Cousin 
Deborah, who is the best character in the 
book, will be discovered by the patient reader 
in the sequel. 

In Regent Rosalind we reach a yet lower 
depth, for in it there is no redeeming 
character such as Cousin Deborah. There 
are people who derive amusement and 
edification from seeing the beasts fed at the 
Zoological Gardens, and there may be 
readers who like to see the characters in a 
story “feed.” If there are such, let us 
commend them to Regent Rosalind, for there 
feeding goes on in all places, and after 
diverse manners, from morning to night. 
Almost every chapter commences by record- 
ing a conversation round the breakfast 
table. As we turn over the leaves, we 
seem to hear a perpetual ringing of some 
meal bell. There is a pervading odour of 
ham and egg about the book. Silly 
speeches are constantly being made, as ‘he 
carved the fillet of veal before him ;”’ as ‘‘ he 
carved the ham;” as “he helped himself to 
mustard.” Frequent demands are made for 
“some more meat, please;’’ “some more 
potato, will you?” Polite offers are 
numerous: “ Let me give you some butter, 
sir;”’ “May I hand you a cup of tea or 
coffee?” The personages of the story spend 
their time in bringing up empty cups and 
handing cake and fruit. One young lady is 
found lying on the floor in a state of ex- 
haustion from want of her supper. Even 
in the love-making an allusion to tea cannot 
be dispensed with: “whereat Mr. Becker- 





stiffe stole his arm around her and kissed 
her; and to think it was not yet eight-and- 
forty hours since he had most ceremoniously 
handed her that cup of tea.” Resentment 
is caused in the breast of a husband because 
some neighbours have not asked his wife to 
more than “tea and croquet.” Young 
ladies who are troubled with “ aching 
sides’ will be glad to hear of an infallible 
remedy—a “cosy comfy coze” with another 
young lady upon a sofa. All this is 
simply weak and silly, but surely it reaches 
something worse when a silly, gushing girl 
is allowed to speak thus :— 

“* Via crucis, via Lucis, she murmured, she 
scarcely knew why; ‘I am glad his gift is this— 
no silly ring or locket; this I can wear, and out 
of sight. Oh, surely, when Christ Himself deigns 
to call the Church His Bride, married life must 
be the better life even for us sinful men and 
women,’” 

Let us hope that the writer of Regent Rosa- 
lind will take the advice which one of her 
characters gives to another in regard to that 
beverage, tea, which plays such an important 
part in this remarkable story, when she 
exclaims, ‘‘ Now do leave dispensing that 
wishy-washy mixture.” 

The greater part of Winnie Travers ap- 
pears to be intended for young people. A 
large portion of it consists in the narration 
of the vagaries and tricks, not always of the 
most polite order, of a brother and sister, 
and the chronicle of their rebellions against 
the authority of an elderly maiden aunt. 
Among the practical jokes with which these 
young people amuse themselves and torment 
other people are the concealing of the 
aunt’s “front ” in the ladle which the curate 
innocently dips into the soup, and the 
serving up to breakfast a live kitten which 
the aunt supposed had been drowned. If 
overdone, the first part of this story is clever 
and bright, though the curate’s proposal to 
the child-niece and subsequent marriage 
with the aunt is surely improbable and ab- 
surd. Winnie goes through rather a sad 
process of taming, settles down as a very 
proper young lady, and finally becomes the 
rector’s wife. W. W. TuLLoca. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. W. R. S. Ralston 
is convalescent after his severe illness in Paris, 
and has now returned to London. 


Mr. Tuxo. Marzrats has lately been made a 
member of the Iapvagads, the feadin literary 
society of Athens, whose periodical publications 
are throwing much light on the philology of an- 
cient, mediaeval, and modern Greece. 


Mr. J. A. Frovpe and Mr. E. A. Bond, 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum, have 
been elected honorary members of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 


In Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s Biography of George 
Cruikshank, an original drawing, The Gin Fiend, 
by the author's friend, Gustave Doré, will appear 
asa frontispiece to the second, or Temperance, 


epoch of the great caricaturist’s life. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD’s paper on “ The Business 
Aspect of Disestablishment” in the Nineteenth 
Century contains the first tabular estimate of the 
capital value of, and the claims upon, the property 
of the Church. Mr. Arnold estimates the surplus 
at the disposal of Parliament at more than 
120,000,000/. 
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Tue Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has in the press Sinai, by Major Palmer, 
RE, forming one of the “ Ancient History from 
the Monuments” Series. The Society has also in 
hand the following volumes of the series :—-The 
Fathers, for English Readers; The Apostolic 
Fathers, by the Rev. H. 8. Holland; St. Augus- 
tine, by the Rev. Prebendary Olark; St. Jerome, 
by the Rev. E. L. Cutts; and St. Ambrose, by the 
Rev. Dr. R. Thornton. Other volumes of the series 
are in preparation. The Society is likewise = 
paring for the “Non-Christian Religious Sys- 
tems ” Series a volume on Confucianism and Tao- 
ism, by Prof. Douglas, and another on Modern 
Judaism, by the Rev. Dr. Edersheim. A volume 
by Sir William Muir on the Koran is in the 
press. 


Pror. Trete’s inaugural address on “The 
Contributions of Assyrian Research to the Science 
of Religion,” already noticed in the AcaDEmy, 
has just been translated into German by Dr. 
Friederici, and published at Leipzig. Nowhere 
can there be found a more impartial and lucid ac- 
count of the results actually obtained by Assyrian 
research, more especially as regards the compara- 
tive history of religion; Dr. Tiele avoids the 
Scylla of prejudiced incredulity on the one side, 
and the Charybdis of rash and premature conclu- 
sions on the other, and we could much wish to 
see his lecture in an English dress. 


Tue City Library of Bern has just acquired 
from Grossrath Biirki, partly as a present and 
jon at a nominal price, a number of valuable 

SS.and books. Among the former are eighteen 
volumes of the correspondence of the Schultheiss 
Franz Ludwig von Erlach and General Johann 
Ludwig von Erlach, a true mine of historical 
documents, which is said to throw quite a new 
light upon the different parties to the Thirty 
Years’ War. 


Dr. NEUBAUER, in his forthcoming edition of 
the Chaldee text of Tobit will, we understand, 
supply corroborative matter for Dr. Pusey’s de- 
fence (Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, Introduction) 
of the trustworthiness of the quotations from 
Hebrew sources in Raymond Martini’s great work, 
the Pugio Fidei, One important part in his argu- 
ment will be drawn from Bodleian MSS. A re- 
cent work on the Psalms, by Messrs. Jennings and 
Lowe, accuses Martini of gross imposture and 
forgery of Hebrew texts. The accusation is based 
on mistake, and so far fully refuted that Martini 
stands on as good a footing as ever. Dr. Neu- 
bauer’s work will be published before Easter for 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 


Messrs. BemrosE have in the press An Elder 
Sister: a short sketch of Anne Mackenzie and her 
brother, the Missionary Bishop, by Frances Awdry; 
Anecdotes, Reminiscences, and Conversations of and 
with the late George Stephenson, by Thomas Sum- 
merside ; A Guide to Ordination in the Church of 
England, with full Instructions to Candidates for 
Holy Orders, by the Rev. T. W. Wood; Cottages: 
= to Plan and Build Them, by William Her- 

rt. 


Mr. Mactenose will publish, in a few days, 
Outlines of Physiology in its Relations to Man, by 
Dr. J. G. Mackendrick, and Creed and Conduct, a 
volume of sermons, by the Rev. Dr. R. H. Story, 
of Rosneath, 


A new novel, by Mrs. John Kent Spender, will 
be shortly issued by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
It bears the title of Both in the Wrong. 


At the last meeting of the Committee of the 
Index Society, it was announced that an Amal- 
gamated Index to the series of Household Books 
and Accounts of Privy Purse Expenses had been 
put in hand. Those who are acquainted with the 
mass of interesting matter contained in these valu- 
able works will understand how great a boon 
such an index will be to historical students. 
Indexes of the topographical literature of Great 





Britain and of books relating to various games of 
cards are being proceeded with. A letter was 
read from Mr. Melvil Dewey, the editor of the 
Library Journal, which contained the announce- 
ment that a committee of the American Library 
Association had been engaged for some time in 
drawing up a code of index rules, and a wish was 
expressed that some agreement should be come to 
with the Index Society on the various points. 


Miss BeruaM-Epwarps is engaged upon a 
popular manual on the Lucalyptus globulus, 
which will summarise her contributions to the 
Pali Mall Gazette and other papers on the sub- 
ject, and contain much new information and many 
illustrations, 


Messrs. REEVES AND TURNER are about to 
publish The Life and Times of Jemmy Catnach, 
edited by Charles Hindley, with numerous wood- 
cuts, forty-two of which are by Bewick. 


THOosE who are not members of the Senate of 
the University of Cambridge, or connected by 
correspondence, classical intercourse, or other- 
wise with such, will miss a treat in the apt and 
terse Latinity of the letter of thanks to his Grace 
the Chancellor of the University read by the 
Public Orator at Clare College Lodge on Janu- 
ary 22 last, and now published by order of the 
Vice-Chancellor. Its purpose and burden was 
acknowledgment of the Chancellor’s gift of a 
“complete apparatus of scientific instruments 
for the Cavendish Library,” and the short extract 
we cull from the Public Orator’s neat and elegant 
letter will show how readily even such scientific 
and abstruse matters as the “‘ Cyclops Forge” and 
“ Helmholtz’s Double Siren ” accommodate them- 
selves to classical description and allusion, in 
practised hands. “TIuvat speculam illam nitidam 
contemplari in Arcton positam et Cynosurae soli 
observandae destinatam : lubet ipsas fornaces quae 
Cyclopum nominantur invisere, nisi forte quis 
musicae magis deditus inter tua subsellia malit 
morari, 

bppa ke Teprduevos bn’ &kovy Seiphvouv.” 
As we observed some time ago, these Academic 
compliments deserve collection and commemora- 
tion. 


THE current number of the China Review opens 
with the first of four lectures on Imperial Con- 
fucianism, delivered at Oxford during the Easter 
and Michaelmas Terms of 1877 by Dr. Legge, the 
Professor of Chinese at that University. Dr. 
Legge takes as his text the Sixteen Maxims in 
which the Emperor Kanghe set forth “the 
guiding principles by which his subjects should 
form their characters, order their conduct in the 
family, among their kindred, and in society at 
large.” These Maxims have been the theme of 
many treatises, notably one by the son of the 
Imperial author, and of these Dr. Legge has made 
use to illustrate his own views on the subject. 
Mr. Giles follows Dr. Legge with the translation 
of an amusing satirical chapter from the Chinghwa 
yuen, entitled “ A Visit to the Country of Gentle- 
men.” There are several other portions of this 
work which are well worth translating, and we 
hope that Mr. Giles will persevere in the path 
upon which he has thus entered. Mr. Chalmers 
continues his analysis of the rhymes of the Book 
of Odes compiled by Confucius, in which he fur- 
nishes a valuable contribution to the study of the 
ancient sounds of the language. “ Brief Sketches 
from the Life of Kung-ming;” the translation of 
the “Tang kou chi;” the “ Geographical Notes 
on the Province of Kiang-si ;” and “ Translations 
of Chinese School Books,” are all further con- 
tinued. The number concludes as usual with 
literary and scientific notes and queries. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for January 30 
and February 15, Lopez de la Vega gives an in- 
teresting account of the life and writings of the 
learned Benedictine, Fray Martin Sarmiento. A 
list is given of his numerous works, most of 





which still remain in MS., as the worthy Father 
had a morbid horror of publication. It is a pity 
that the present locality of these MSS. is not more 
clearly indicated. Owing to dispersion by sale 
and pillage, in no country is such a statement 
more necessary than in Spain, and by no writers 
is it more neglected than by Spanish authors. 
Ticknor highly valued Sarmiento, and in vol. i., P: 
201 note (first edition, 1849) of his great work, 
mentions that he had then in his possession a MS. 
of Sarmiento on “Amadis de Gaula.” One of 
these hitherto inedited works, “ A Study on the 
Gallician Language, and on Spanish Palaeo- 
graphy,” is subjoined to the present articles. It 
is marked by a robust and refreshing common- 
sense, and may be read with profit notwithstand- 
ing the recent advances in philological science. 
Girding at those who build up linguistic genealo- 
gies on insufficient grounds, he says :—“ In time 
there will not be wanting somebody to derive the 
Spanish language from some lost American tongue 
because some two dozen words of that language 
will be found in (American) Spanish.” He speaks, 
too, of the number of the so-called Keltiberian 
coins, which “andan en manos de todos” and are 
“tan desconocidas, como comunes.” Had the 
spurious manufacture of these coins begun before 
Sarmiento’s time—1695-1772 ? He mentions, too, 
forged documents and MSS. which are still the 
dread and bugbear of the student of Spanish 
archaeology. Other articles in these numbers are, 
“ An Exposition of Herbert Spencer’s System of 
Rational Education,” by De Asis Pacheco; “An 
Account of the actor and improvisatore, Mariano 
Fernandez,” by Eusebio Blasco; and “ A Scien- 
tific Dialogue on Coral,” by F. de la Vega. 


THOosE who are interested in Catalan literature 
will find a good account of the present literary 
movement in Catalonia in La pt or of Febru- 
ary 15. The number for the 28th contains a 
notice of the late Amador de los Rios, by Signor 
F, M. Tubino. 








OBITUARY. 


Lorp RavenswortH, who died on the 19th 
instant, will be best remembered as the translator 
of the Odes of Horace into English lyric verse 
(1858), and of the last six books of the Aeneid into 
blank verse (1872). In early life he published 
a small volume of poetry in honour of the 
life and works of Sir Walter Scott. His volume 
of Latin Poems (1865), partly original and partly 
versions of popular English poems by Scott, 
Campbell, and Tennyson, was dedicated to Lord 
Derby, an old friend of kindred tastes, and 
rompted by the publications of that statesman, 
ord Lyttelton,and Mr. Gladstone. Lord Ravens- 
worth printed several of the speeches which 
he delivered on the hustings and in the House of 
Lords, and issued in 1868 a pamphlet on the Irish 
Church question, 


Mr. Henry Dunn, for many years the secretary 
of the British and Foreign School Society, died at 
Brighton on the 16th instant. Guatemala, or the 
United Provinces of Central America in 1827-28, 
contained the fruit of his observation during twelve 
months’ residence in that republic. On several oc- 
casions Mr. Dunn defended against the attacks of 
Dean Close and others the system of education 
patronised by the society with which he was 
connected. After his retirement from active life 
he published many eloquent treatises, full of 
denunciations of the religious beliefs current in 
England at the ews time and of aspirations for 
the churches of the future. In 1848 he wrote a 
volume of sketches describing the labours of those 
devoted Friends, Joseph Lancaster and William 
Allen, The purport of his Brief Notes on Matthew 
Arnold's Literature and Dogma (1873) is shown in 
its suggestive half-title of “ Facts, not Fairy Tales,” 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue fourth part of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
has for its leading paper an examination of the 
“Ethnography of European Turkey during the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” or during 
the period of the Turkish Invasion, by Prof. G. 
Hertzberg. The paper is illustrated by maps 
from the new edition of Spruner’s great Historical 
Atlas, which is being completed by Dr. Theodor 
Menke. Herr Knipping communicates the re- 
sults of his survey of the district which lies 
between Ozaka, Kioto, and Ominesanjo, in Japan ; 
and Prof. Nordenskiéld completes his account of 
the progress of maritime discovery along the 
Siberian coasts, in relation to his expedition 
which is to leave Sweden for these seas in July. 
Dr. Emin Effendi, chief surgeon of the Egyptian 
staff in the Equatorial provinces, has sent Dr. 
Petermann a route map of his second journey 
from Magungo, on the Tension (Albert Nyanza) 
by Kirota and Masindi, to Mrooli (July to 
August, 1877). After Sir Samuel Baker's expe- 
dition to Masindi it was generally believed that 
Kabrega, the ruler of Unyoro, was unapproach- 
able. Dr. Emin Effendi, however, remained with 
him alone fora month. In November the travel- 
ler intended to leave Mruli for Uganda and 
Karague, thence, if possible, to reach Lake Aken- 
yara, the Mfumbiro Mountains, and Ruanda. 


From No. 459 of Les Missions Catholiques 
(Lyon) we learn that the Society of Missionaries 
of Algeria has just been charged by the Holy 
See with the task of founding two large mission 
stations in Equatorial Africa ; the one to have its 
centre on Lake Tanganyika, the other on the 
Victoria or Albert Lake. Twelve missionaries 
are about to set out for this purpose, and have re- 
ceived the powers of préfets apostoliques. One 
party, which is to be under the charge of the P. 

. Livinhac, of the diocese of Rodez, will found 
the mission on the Victoria; the other, under P. 
R. Pascal, of the diocese of Viviers, that on the 
Tanganyika. A similar mission is to be sent to 
the country of the Muata Yanvo, further in the 
interior. 


THe latest Bulletin of the American Geo- 
graphical Society (No. 5) brings an important 
paper by Dr. S. Merrill, on “ Modern Researches 
in Palestine.” Dr. Merrill has been connected 
with the American Palestine Exploration Society 
as its archaeologist for three years past, two years 
of which he has spent in the field. He treats 
here chiefly of the Jordan Valley, the possibility 
of its being irrigated, its hot sulphur springs, its 
remarkable tels or mounds, the question of the 
site of the “ Cities of the Plain;” and summarises 
the facts illustrating the fertility and populousness 
of the country east of the Jordan in ancient times. 


We have just. received the fifty-fourth ZEr- 
ginzungsheft of Petermann’s Mittheilungen, which 
is devoted to an essay on the Ethnography of 
European Russia, by the editor, based on the 
work of A. F. Rittich, and illustrated by two 
splendid large-scale ethnographic maps of Russia, 
incomparably the finest that have ever been pre- 
pared in elucidation of this subject. 


Mr. AnpREW Gotpre, who has been for some 
time engaged in making botanical and other col- 
lections in New Guinea, has explored in the 
course of his investigations some parts of the 
island hitherto unvisited by Europeans. He 
started from Port Moresby, and in the course of 
his journey he made the discovery of the presence 
of gold in a river which eventually runs into 
Redscar Bay. Mr, Goldie travelled along the 
bank of the upper part of this river, to which he 
has given his own name, for about forty miles, 
and the distance from its mouth to the point 
which he reached he estimates at over 100 miles, 
On November 20 he found it very hard work to 
make any progress owing to the dense bush, 
and he reluctantly abandoned the attempt. 





He succeeded, however, in getting a view of the 
country in front of him, and he thinks that, if 
he could have gone a day’s journey further, he 
would have come upon a flat, open country. Mr. 
Goldie passed through four tribes of natives in 
the course of his journey inland, and he describes 
them as being all in terror of one another. He 
has collected 1,000 skins of birds, among which 
there are 124 distinct species, some being quite 
new; he has also been fortunate enough to obtain 
twenty-three birds of Paradise, Paradisea Rag- 
giana species. Mr. Goldie considers that in his 
recent explorations he has travelled fully 400 
miles, though the furthest point reached was 
about fifty miles distant in a straight line from the 
coast. He was to start on a cruise down the south- 
east coast at the end of December, and expected 
to return to Port Moresby in May. 


Lieut. WavTIER, who took part in the Mexican 
Expedition, has been appointed by the Belgian 
Committee of the International African Associ- 
ation to succeed Captain Crespel, whose death at 
Zanzibar we recently recorded. Preparatory to 
starting for the East Coast of Africa, Lieut. Wau- 
tier has paid a visit to Berlin to consult Dr. 
Nachtigal. 


Captain T. C. S. Sprepy, who is now at 
Suez, intends to start shortly on a journey along 
the borders of Western Abyssinia and Egypt, in 
the region to the south of the Blue Nile. He 
proposes after that to visit the Kaffa and Enarea 
districts, and also the Galla tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the River Gojab. 


Dr. GERHARD Routrs is said to be contem- 
plating a journey of exploration in Eastern Africa, 
chiefly in the region of the Soudan. 


Lieut. W. J. Gru, R.E., who has recently re- 
turned to England, has consented to give an 
account of his adventurous journey through south- 
western China into Burmah at an early meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 


Stanford's Stereographical Map of the * British 
Isles, Scale: Fe: (London: Edward Stanford.) 
This map, as its name implies, represents the 
physical features in relief, the map having the 
advantages without the disadvantages of a model ; 
the name is perhaps a little unfortunate, as by 
common consent the word “ Stereographic” has 
been appropriated to a particular projection on 
which maps are frequently drawn, and the pub- 
lisher might have adopted the new word “ Physio- 
graphical,” which would have suited the map 
almost equally well. In another edition the shad- 
ing on the group of hills at the head of the Dee 
Valley might be a little reduced with advantage, 
as they appear to us to be somewhat too dark. 
But having said this, we can only add words of 
praise for the care and taste bestowed on this pro- 
duction. The great advantage of this map over 
others is the way in which the plains, as well as 
the rolling country and hills, are presented to the 
eye. The lowlands and river valleys can be 
traced with great ease, and the relative height 
of the hills, as well as the continuity of such 
peculiar but not very pronounced features as the 
Chilterns and Cotswolds, is readily appreciated. 
To the student of British history this map is in- 
valuable ; for instance, in the period of the suc- 
cessive settlements and extensions of our Teutonic 
forefathers, this map enables us to understand 
how the Jutes, landing at the Isle of Thanet, 
moved naturally up the valley of the Thames 
along the northern side of the Weald; how the 
Saxons, who landed at or near Southampton, 
would spread out over the Winchester plain ; how 
the Angles, who landed on the east coast, finding 
themselves confined by the marshes and the fen 
country on the one hand, and the forests of 
Epping and Hainault on the other, should remain 
an isolated people; how the Angles, who entered 
the Humber, should make themselves two bands, 
the one ascending the plain of York, the other 





== 
the valley of the Trent; this latter finally making 
its way into the Severn valley, and completing 
the Anglo-Saxon settlement of England. It is 
certainly the best physical map of the British 
Isles that we have seen, and may fairly rank as a 
work of art. 








AN UNKNOWN POEM BY MANZONI. 


Tue publishing firm of P. Carrara, of Milan, have 
just issued a poem of Alessandro Manzoni’s that 

as been unknown uptothe present time. The poem 
is printed from the original MS. of the author, 
which is in the possession of the Brera Library, 
It deals with the triumph of freedom over tyranny 
and religion. The last number of the Rivista 
Europea treats of this interesting treasure-trove. 
It says that the poem isa juvenile work in the 
strictest sense of the word, for it was written in 
Manzoni’s fifteenth year, as attested by a note 
made by himself, later on, upon the MS. Manzoni 
presented the poem to his youthful friend Pagani, 
and it is his nephew, Signor Francesco Rovetta, of 
Brescia, who has presented it to the Brera. Man- 
zoni’s note runs thus :— 


“ These verses, I, Alessandro Manzoni, wrote in the 
fifteenth year of my life, not without self-satisfaction 
and poetical assumptions which I now abnegate on 
reading them again with riper experience and a more 
practised eye; but as I find in them no untruth, no 
vain praise,and nothing unworthy of me, I acknow- 
ledge the general tendency of the work as mine. I 
see in it partly the folly of a youthful mind, but 
partly the individual stamp of a sincere and manly 
character.” 


Now this work is in some respects directly con- 
trary to Manzoni’s later enunciations, and it is 
this that gives his own express acknowledgment 
of the verses their opetd value as an insight 
into the mental development of the author of I 
Promessi Spost. The Trionfo della Libertad borrows 
its form from the Divina Commedia; it is written 
in terza-rima, and treats of its subject as an 
allegorised vision in which Peace, Justice, Pa- 
triotism, Tyranny and Religion are personified. 
The phrases and the spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion pervade the work. It is fierce in its denun- 
ciation of priests and Pope. The shade of Brutus 
is evoked to apostrophise Rome in burnizg 
phrase :— 

“ Ahi! della libertad l’ampia ruina 

Tutto si trasse nella notte eterna, 
Ed or serva sei fatta di reina; 
Che il celibe Levita ti governa 
Con le venali chiavi ond’ ei si vanta 
Chiuder la porta e disserrar superna. 
E i Druidi porporati, o casta, o santa 
Turba di lupi mansueti in mostra 
Che della spoglia del’agnel s’ammanta! 
E il popo!l reverente a lor si prostra 
In vile atto sommesso, e quasi Dii 
Gli adora e cole: oh sua vergogna e nostra!” 


It is interesting to contrast this utterance with 
Manzoni’s first printed work, the Innit Sacrt, in 
which breathes the sincere religious spirit that 
afterwards distinguished his famous romance. 








THE HEEL OF ITALY. 
Napoli: March 12, 1878. 

Having during a recent journey through the 
Heel of Italy visited Otranto, a few notes on that 
ancient city may be acceptable to readers of the 
AcADemy, as the place is very rarely seen by 
English travellers. Otranto, the Hydruntum of 
the Romans, although still holding rank as an 
archiepiscopal city, is at the present time little 
more than a fishing village. The Aragonese 


“Castle of Otranto” is a picturesque building 
with the almost omnipresent arms of Charles V. 
over the principal entrance. The view from the 
ramparts across the blue strait to the snow- 
capped mountains of Albania is exquisite in 
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carried on by small craft between Otranto and 
Valona on the opposite coast. Very small re- 
mains of the ancient Greek or Roman city are 
still in existence, but I noticed a few ancient 
columns lying about in corners, and two Roman 
inscriptions to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and 
Verus are built into the walls of a house in the 
principal street. The city in fact has never re- 
covered the capture of the place by the Turks in 
a.D. 1480, when the greater part of the inhabitants 
were massacred and the rest carried off into slavery. 
The cathedral which crowns the highest part of 
the city was much injured during the siege and 
after it, and besides some ancient pillars and a 
handsome rose window in the western front, it 
contains little of architectural interest. The pave- 
ment, however, which suffered much damage from 
the hoofs of the Turkish horses which were stabled 
in the church, is, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
and curious in the world. The design is that of 
a vast tree, whose trunk issues from a point close 
to the west door, and thence extends its branches 
over the nave, aisles, choir, and side choir chapels. 
Among the branches various subjects are repre- 
sented, with occasional inscriptions to explain 
their meaning. In front of the west door an in- 
scription in two lines commemorates the donor 
and the artist, who was probably a Greek. 

EX IONATH DONIS PER DEXTERAM PAN- 

TALEONIS 
i INSIGNE EST SVPERANS IMPENDIA 


A second inscription half way up the nave re- 
ue the information that the work was done by 

antaleon at the command of Jonathan, Arch- 
bishop of Hydruntum, and a third still higher up 
states the date: ANNO AB INCARNATIOE DNI 
NRI IHV XPI MCLXV. The mosaic is, therefore, 
more than seven hundred years old. At the foot 
of the tree are several figures, some naked and 
some clothed, blowing trumpets; with them are 
two elephants. Higher up among the branches 
are REX ALEXANDER seated ; the erection of the 
Tower of Babel, with the people on ladders; 
various monsters, one human with two heads, and 
another, a beast with four ; fish bestridden by boys ; 
and groups of artificers engaged in different kinds 
of handiwork, such as sawing wood. In the 
choir are the symbols of the months, with 
characteristic groups within circles; Adam; 
Eve with the serpent; and a two-horned beast. 
Glass is introduced in the mosaics of the choir, 
and around some of the circles are apparently 
in some instances inscriptions in imitative Arabic, 
as well as others in Latin. In the choir aisles 
are represented the Patriarchs. The high altar is of 
white marble with interlacing patterns sculptured 
upon it. Many of the pillars are evidently torn 
from ancient Greek and Roman temples, and they 
are surmounted by antique and early Gothic 
capitals. The roof of the nave, although late, is 
fine and curious. In the chapel at the end of the 
south choir-aisle the bones of eight hundred persons 
martyred by the Turks are preserved in presses, and 
under the altar the stone is kept upon which they 
were beheaded. It is interesting to observe how 
in all ages of their history the Turks have kept 
up their character as shedders of blood. The 
cathedral tower is detached from the church, and 
its lower story is of bevelled masonry. 

The whole of the interesting but seldom-visited 
tract of country lying between the Gulf of Taranto 
and the Adriatic consists of a slightly-elevated 
tableland of limestone, which often crops up to 
the surface. Olives and carobs are the characteristic 
trees, and many of them are of great age. Much 
Wine is produced. In order to get rid of the sur- 
face stones conical buildings of Cyclopean appear- 
ance are constructed in the fields. Many of these 
contain a chamber to protect the husbandmen from 
the heat, Water is very scarce, so much so that 
the water in which vegetables have been boiled is 
often passed round from house to house until the 
whole has beenevaporated. The stone, in its texture 
and pale yellow colour, resembles that of Malta, and 





thearchitecture of the two places is singularly alike. 
Oria, the Greek Orra, which lies in this district, 
has a singularly grand appearance from a distance, 
its castle, churches, and convents crowning a hill 
which overlooks a vast expanse of cultivated but 
arid rocky plain. Near it I observed and ascended, 
what is rarely seen in Italy, a large tumulus. It 
occupies a position to the right of the road leading 
from Manduria. I saw in Oria a beautiful leaf 
formed of gold plate, one of forty found in a Greek 
tomb. Lecce, the capital of the district, is a large 
and fine city, abounding in excellent architecture 
of the later Renaissance period. It well deserves 
a visit. GREVILLE J, CHESTER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


GREEK MS. AT OXFORD. 
London: March 24, 1878, 

The first item mentioned by Mr. Warren as oc- 
curring in the MS. now in his hands appears to be 
simply a treatise on the monastic life. I should 
translate thus:—“ A second set of twelve rules, or 
Handbook [ al. progress ] of a cloistered monk, where- 
in is the canon of forty years’ and of fifty years’ 
profession, and alsoof . . . .?” Isuspect an error 
of the copyist in vaodoyias, which is a non- 
existent word, so far as I know, in Middle and 
Lower Greek, as well as in the classical language. 
The reference to the terms of forty and fifty 
years, as I apprehend, points to some such usage 
of Eastern monachism as that which gave the 
sempecta, or monk of fifty years’ profession, special 
privileges in the Benedictine abbeys of the West. 
But I have not the Basilian Rule at hand for 
verification, and Helyot does not touch the point. 

R. F. Lirrnepae, 





THE DISCOVERIES AT MYKENAB. 

Queen’s College, Oxford : March 26, 1878, 
Dr. Schliemann has pointed out to me that 
my reference to the gold objects discovered in 
Ithaka by Mr. Lee (AcapEmy, March 2) is likely 
to be misunderstood. I ought to have explained 
that they belong to the Roman period, and in 
ee of the admiration Mr. Hughes lavishes upon 
them, were, of course, not comparable with the 
prodigious number of gold ornaments already ex- 
cavated at Mykenae. My object in mentioning 
them was to illustrate the fact that gold objects 
“found in Greek graves of all ages” fully justify 
the name of “Treasury” given to tombs whether 

at Mykenae or elsewhere. A. H. Sayce. 





PRONOMINAL IDEOGRAPHS, 
London: March 26, 1878, 


Those who have devoted themselves to the 
study of the growth of language, and especially of 
the written expression of it, know that in the 
early stages one of the most difficult problems 
was the expression of pronominal relationships. 

The majority of the systems of early writing 
known all bear every indication of having origin- 
ated in pictorial writing. The hieroglyphic writing 
of Egypt bears the most marked traces of such an 
origin; and this stage must have been at a very 
remote period in the history of Egypt, for in the 
inscriptions of the earliest dynasties we find not 
only a phonetic syllabary in use, but even a fully 
developed alphabetic system, showing centuries of 
philological growth in Egyptian. 

The cumbrous system of the Celestial Empire 
had its origin in pure pictography, and this at a 
very remote period. Mexico and Peru had picto- 
graphic writing, and a system of apparently the 
same class, but in what stage of development we 
do not as yet know, was in vogue in the Hittite 
kingdom in Western Asia, as shown by the so- 
called Hamathite inscriptions. 

With picture-writing the limit of grammatical 
expression is soon reached; the sentences can 
only of the most brief nature, and the growth of 
a language is much hampered by the employment 
of such a poor machinery of expression. 

In so primitive a nursery of the human race as 
Babylonia, it is very natural that we should 
expect to find some traces of the pictography 
which gave rise to the cuneiform writing; and 
in this we are not disappointed. In a paper which 
I read recently before the Anthropological Institute, 
I pointed out how large an insight we gained into 
the social life of prehistoric Babylonia by the 
study of what may well be called palaeographical 
photographs. But the system in vogue in Babylo- 
nia affords some very interesting facts with regard 
to the growth and expression of pronominal re- 
lationships. The most natural mode of expressing 
the first personal pronoun would be by the a 
rial representation of the human figure. If we 
take such a pictorial sentence as “man + hand,” 
the later being used in the metaphorical sense of 
“to give,” we find at oncea difficulty arising in our 
minds as to whether it reads “I give,” or ‘‘ man 
gives ;” that is “ he gives.” And when we come 
to examine the form of the first personal pronoun 
in Babylonian writing we find that a similar confu- 
sion arose. The sign used for the first personal 


pronoun in Babylonian (Akkadian) is ~S, of 
which the phonetic value is M U; but with pho- 
netics we do not deal now; why should this par- 
ticular group be used? If we trace the form 
back to the hieratic or middle writing we find it is 


—, which does not afford much clue, but the 
pictorial form is much more marked, namely 
, which is evidently a rude representa- 


tion of the human form. 

It may be here noticed that the character is placed 
horizontally ; and from the early forms of this 
and other characters, I am nearly certain that 
there was a period when the picture-writing of 
Babylonia was written either horizontally or verti- 
cally, as is the Egyptian. 

We now pass to the pronoun of the third per- 
son singular, Here we find in phonetic stage 
three forms IN, AN, or UN, this latter one being 
evidently the earliest, and the one to which the 
picture-form was applied. The court script form of 


this character is ely, which has the ideographic 


value of “man” in Assyrian; but if we trace 
the character back we find the hieratic form is 


Spey, which contains the most marked 


traces of its pictorial origin in » where 
again we have the human form. Thus we 
see that the same pictorial sign gave rise to the 
pronoun-ideographs of the first and second per- 
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sons, showing very clearly the confusion of ideas 
_— would arise in the simple sentence quoted 
above, 


We find associated round the character —=< 
such ideas as “name,” “ record,” “to give,” as 
well as “I,” all well suited to its pictographic 
origin. 

The plurals of these two persons, first and third, 
were naturally expressed by collective ideographs, 
and need not be referred to. 

The expression of the second personal pronoun 
was one which would not come into use until the 
language had made some considerable literary pro- 
gress, but still, the sign selected for the expression 
of this person gives us some insight into the 
mental workings which prompted the idea of the 
pronominal relationship of the second person. 


We find the sign =)! used for the second 
person; but this ideograph, of which the phonetic 
value is ZU, has also the ideas of “ to teach,” “ to 
inform,” “to know,” and “ knowledge” attached to 
it ; so we can see that in employing this sign as the 
expression of the second person singular “ thou,” 
the primitive grammarians recognised the rela- 
tionship of “speaker, and spoken to,” and ex- 

ressed it well by the idea of “informer and 
informed one.” 

The plural second person was expressed by the 
combination of the singular form and the collec- 
tive third person plural—that is thou + they 
=ye. The relative “who” or “which” was ex- 
pressed by “ man.” So we have man temple man 
built, really “ who the temple he built.” 

No other known system of writing is in any 
way so full of material by which the student can 
study the early workings of the human mind in 
the work of grammatical composition, and it is 
curious to notice to what an extent the early 
Babylonians seem to have been able to carry the 
use of ideographs, W. Sr. C. Boscawen. 


P.S.—It must be borne in mind that Iam deal- 

ng simply with the ideographic and pictorial ex- 

pressions, not with the philology of the words 
signifying the pronoun. 








DUNCKER’S “ HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY.” 


Ball. Coll., March 17, 1878, 

In the spelling of Assyrian names, I am, of 
course, entirely at Prof. Sayce’s mercy, and I can 
only say that I shall take careful note of his cor- 
rections. But, 

1. If Prof. Sayce did not intend to make me 
the author of the mistake about Kaldiat, why did 
he mention it in that part of the review which is 
concerned with the translation and the faulty re- 
presentation of German letters ? 

2. I protest very strongly against the assertion 
that “it is of little consequence whether the 
author and translator are conjointly responsible 
for such mistakes, or the translator only.” Such 
a canon will not bear examination. 

3. I have not said that Chufu was a Greek word. 
I said that the 4h of Egyptian words is represented 
in Greek by cht, and that, for this reason, it was 
permissible to keep the letter ch in Egyptian words, 
as well as Greek, to avoid using kh and ch side by 
side. This may be a bad argument, but it does 
not involve the absurdity which Prof. Sayce finds 
there. I may further say that Prof. Duncker, while 
using kA for Assyrian names, uses ch for Egyptian, 
and no German pronounces ich as ikh, 

4. As to consistency in Greek names, where will 
you find it? Grote, who took some pains in the 
matter, writes Thasos and Cyprus, Corinthians 
and Korkyraeans, Kimon and Thucydides, Kyréné 
and Cyrus, Kyréné and Kréte. I also find that 
Prof. Sayce writes Akhilles and Colchis. And 
suppose that I write Kelaenae, what is gained ? 

_ 5. Professor Sayce says: “To make the confu- 
sion worse, Mr. Abbott sometimes writes a single 
h instead of ch.” I have not done so. Where 
Duncker has 4 I write 4; where he has chI write 


ch; and where he has kh I write kh, as I might 
be expected to do. In spelling Edorankhus with 
kh I followed Duncker (in ed. 4). E. Assorr. 





Queen’s College, Oxford : 
March 20, 1877. 


I am sure the readers of the AcADEMY must 
have had enough of what will seem to them a 
somewhat pedantic discussion on spelling reform ; 
though the correct spelling of Oriental names is 
not so indifferent a matter as it may appear, since 
two or more personages have before now been 
made out of one in consequence of the name being 
differently spelt by English and continental 
scholars. (1) If Mr. Abbott will read over the 
passage to which he refers, he will see that I 
ascribe the mis-spelling Kaldiai, not to a “ faulty 
representation of German letters,” but to the fact 
that an Orientalist was not consulted. I conceive 
that it isthe duty of a translator to verify his 
author's references, and to see that he does not 
reproduce a mere misprint. I also conceive that 
when a translation is revised by the author, the 
responsibility for avoidable errors is shared be- 
tween him and the translator. But so far as the 
public is concerned “it is of little consequence 
whether” they are both “conjointly responsible 
for such mistakes, or the translator only.” So 
much for No.2. As for (3) Prof. Duncker was 
quite right in using ch in German in the cases in 
dispute, since the German ch is pronounced in the 
way required ; but I contend that the German ch 
does not represent the English ch, and that a 
translator, therefore, was bound to look out for 
some combination of letters which by common 
consent does so. Kh is frequently so used in 
English, and, though a mere make-shift, might 
have been employed, especially since English 
students of Egyptian have been in the habit of 
writing Khufu, Khafra. (4) Grote’s rule was to 
keep ¢ in familiar names whenever the substitu- 
tion of & would cause a change of pronunciation. 
But I purposely selected words from Mr. Abbott's 
translation which were not familiar. The answer 
to (5) must be the same as the answer to (2). 

A. H. Sayce. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


~~ 1,—2 P.M. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
eeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution; “ The Seed and Germination,” 
by Prof. R. Bentley. 

5 p.m. Musical Association: “On the Motion of Air in 
Organ Pipes,” by Dr. W. H. Stone; “ On a Suggested 
— in Staff Notation for Vocal Music,” by 

o lll. 

5 p.M. British Architects. 

8 p.M. Victoria Institute : “* Modern Geogenies exemplified 
= — Bearings on the Antiquity of Man,” by Prof. 

irks. 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

Toxgspay, April 2.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘ Protoplasmic 
Theory of Life,” by Prof. A. H. Garrod. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : ‘‘ The Huelva Pier of the Rio Tinto 
Railway,” by T. Gibson. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : ‘‘ Contribution to the Ornithology of 
the Philippines,” VII., by the Marquis of Tweeddale ; 
**New Lepidoptera of the group Bombycites in the British 
Museum,” by A. G. Butler; “‘ Description de la nou- 
velle espéce de Casoar (Casuarius Edwardsi),” by E. 
Oustelet. 

8 P.M. Photographic: “Dry-plate Photography,” by Mr. 
England. 

8 30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘ Memoir of the late H. 
Fox Talbot,” by R. Cull; “ Assyrian and Babylonian 
Names for Copper and Brass,’’ by Prof. F. Lenormant ; 
“Translation of an Egyptian Contract of Marriage,” 
by E. Revillout ; “On an Inscription of Psametik II. 
in the Museum of Palermo,” by Gertrude Austin. 

WEDNESDAY, April 3.—8 P.M. Microscopical: “Ona New Form 
of Object-glass,”’ by J. W. Stephenson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “‘ Our Wealth in Relation to Imports 
and Exports,” by Ernest Seyd. 

8 p.M. British Archaeological :‘‘ Through Spain to Italica,” 
by T. Morgan ; “ Reservations in old Leases granted by 
the Bishops of Hereford,” by C. H. Compton. 

8 P.M. Geological. Graphic. 

THuRsDAY, Avril 4.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “Chemistry 
of the Organic World,” by Prof. Dewar. 

7 P.M. London Institution: “History of some of our 
Domesticated Animals,” by Prof. Rolleston. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “On some minute hymenopterous In- 
sects,” by Prof. J. O. Westwood; “The Fungi of 
Texas,” by M. C. Cooke; “ Remarks on the peculiar 
Properties ascribed to a Fungus by the Samoans,” by 
the Rev. T. Powell. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Application of the Microscope to some 
Special Branches of Chemistry,” by H. C, Sorby. 





830 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries, 





Framay, April 5.—4 Pp... Archaeological Institute. 
8 P.M. Geologists’ Association. 
8 P.M. Philological : ‘‘ On the Spoken Swedish Language,” 
by H. Sweet. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Philosophy of the Beautiful,” 
by G. J. Romanes. 
SaturDay, April 6.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “On the 
Clavecinistes of England, Italy, France, and Germany,” 
by Prof. E. Pauer. 








SCIENCE. 


Anthropology. By Dr. Paul Topinard. With 
Preface by Prof. Paul Broca. Translated 
by Robert T. H. Bartley, M.D. (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1878.) 


Ircan hardly be matter of surprise that the 
founders of the “ Bibliothéque des Sciences 
Contemporaines ’’—the series to which the 
original of this work belongs—should have 
thought fit to start their Library with 
several volumes devoted to the Science of 
Man. The avowed object of the publishers 
is, in fact, to offer to the public a series 
of popular treatises on the leading sciences 
of the age; and assuredly no science de- 
serves to be more popular at the present day 
than anthropology. Dealing with man in 
his entirety, it presents so many sides that 
he must indeed be hard to please who fails 
to find in it something suited to his special 
tastes. So long as the Science of Man was 
confined to pure ethnology it naturally ap- 
pealed to a comparatively small circle. But 
about twenty years ago the science took a 
new departure: ethnology expanded into 
anthropology, and its attractions multiplied 
in proportion as its sphere enlarged. Two 
events occurring about this time contributed 
in no small measure to promote this de- 
velopment: the one was the discussion on 
the antiquity of man excited by M. Boucher 
de Perthes’ discoveries in the valley of the 
Somme; the other was the appearance of 
Mr. Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

The development of anthropology as a 
consolidated science is of so recent a date 
that such a volume as Dr. Topinard’s was 
much needed to guide the student. It 
was fit, too, that a work on this subject 
should come to us from Paris. Paris is, in 
fact, the seat of a brilliant little school of 
anthropologists, in which Dr. Broca has, 
from its very foundation, shone out as the 
leading light. When, therefore, the French 
publishers, Messrs. Reinwald and Co., sought 
an author, they naturally turned to Dr. 
Broca; and, although the work before us 
is not written by that distinguished anthro- 
pologist, he has, by the contribution of a 
Preface, sent it forth with the stamp of his 
authority. 

Few scientific workers are more enthu- 
siastic than Dr. Paul Topinard, the author 
of this volume. He always has some 
original investigation on hand. Besides 
contributing largely to the anthropological 
journals of Paris, he holds the curatorship 
of the Museum of the Société Anthropo- 
logique ; and at present he is giving, at the 
Ecole d’ Anthropologie, a course of Monday 
lectures on the history of the science, on the 
physical and physiological characters of 
man, and on anthropometry. Yet, with his 
hands thus filled, he has found time to write 
a manual for the “ Library of Contemporary 
Science.” 

Anthropology is so complex a subject 
that hardly any writer would be competent 
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to deal equally well with all its branches. 
Dr. Topinard has, therefore, acted judi- 
ciously in confining himself in the present 
work to those departments of which he is a 
master, and has contented himself with the 
barest references to other branches of the 
science. Hence the anatomical and physio- 
logical parts of anthropology form the staple 
of this work; while ethnology, prehistoric 
archaeology, philology, and sociology — 
though including subjects of surpassing 
interest—are left to be treated by other 
writers in companion-volumes. As a con- 
sequence of this limitation it is not surpris- 
ing that in a volume of about 550 pages the 
author should occasionally drift into techni- 
cal details, which the student will certainly 
estimate at their value, but which the gene- 
ral reader is likely to feel oppressive. The 
work is divided into three parts—the first 
treating of man considered in his ensemble, 
and in relation to the lower animals; the 
second describing anatomically the chief 
modifications of mankind; and the third, 
which is the briefest, though perhaps the 
most interesting to the unscientific reader, 
discussing the origin of man. 

Dr. Topinard’s volume forms a welcome 
addition to the anthropologist’s library, and 
will be specially valuable to those who 
desire to make anthropological measure- 
ments. It will be evident, however, from 
what has been said that it makes no pretence 
to be a general manual of anthropology. 
Such a work still remains to be written, 
though it is pleasing to hear rumours that 
an elementary text-book is in preparation by 
a distinguished anthropologist in this country. 
If a stranger desire to take up the study it is 
really difficult, in the present state of our 
literature, to refer him to any single compre- 
hensive work ; though we could hardly hesi- 
tate to lay our finger on the article “ An- 
thropology” in the current edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, from the accom- 
plished pen of Dr. E. B. Tylor, as the neatest 
outline of the science which has yet ap- 
peared. 

With respect to the translation of Dr. 
Topinard’s work, we may remark, without, 
however, having yet had the advantage of 
seeing the original, that it appears to have 
been executed with considerable care and 
ability. Still, it is evident that here and 
there the French text has been rather too 
closely followed; and we would suggest 
that in another edition, wherever English 
authors are cited, the references should 
certainly be made to the original works 
rather than to French translations. Mr. 
Darwin’s writings, for example, are fre- 
quently referred to; but the English reader 
is hardly prepared to meet them in the 
unfamiliar shape of L’ Origine des Espéces, or 
La Descendance de l Homme, or Voyage d’un 
Naturaliste autour du Monde. To a French- 
man this is convenient: to an Englishman 
absurd. F. W. Rvvter. 








OBITUARY. 
On the 20th inst. died Robert Julius Mayer, of 
Heilbronn, in Wiirtemberg, at the age of 63. 
Although it is now many years since the latest of 
Mayer's papers was published, his name is not 
likely to be soon forgotten. “The mechanical 
equivalent of heat ” is an expression which was in- 





troduced into science by Mayer, who must always 
be regarded as standing in the front rank of the 
founders of the dynamical theory of heat. In 
1842, while practising as a physician in the town 
of Heilbronn, he published a paper in which the 
relations which subsist between heat and work 
were defined, and a computation of the mecha- 
nical equivalent of heat was given. Mayer’s work 
was not of an experimental nature. He had not 
the means to make experiments, but he calculated 
the value of the mechanical equivalent by the 
help of the best data procurable at the time, on 
the assumption that when a body is heated by 
compression, the heat developed is the equivalent 
of the work expended in compressing the body. 
Subsequent researches have shown that this as- 
sumption is justifiable in the case of air, the sub- 
stance from the properties of which Mayer's con- 
clusions were drawn. In 1842 the specific heat 
of air at constant volume, and the ratio of the 
specific heats at constant volume and constant 
ressure, were very imperfectly known, and hence 
it is not surprising that the value Mayer obtained 
for the mechanical equivalent was very far from 
the true value. Whea corrected, however, in ac- 
cordance with the results of more recent ex- 

riments, his calculation does not differ much 
rom the value of the mechanical equivalent ob- 
tained by Joule and others by totally different 
processes, In 1845 appeared Mayer’s paper on 
“Organic Motion and Nutrition,” in which he 


— fearlessly and acutely on the agency of 


the so-called vital force. One of his most note- 
worthy papers is that which was published in 
1848 on “Celestial Dynamics.” In this paper 
he calculated the heat that would be developed 
by the collision of the earth with a target strong 
enough to stop its motion, and propounded the 
hypothesis that the sun’s power is maintained by 
the showering of meteoric matter upon its surface, 
a view which was afterwards developed by Sir 
Wm. Thomson. One noticeable point to which 
attention is called in this paper is the effect of 
tidal friction in dissipating the energy of a planet’s 
aérial rotation, an effect which was proved by 
Adams and Delaunay to exist in the case of the 
earth. Mayer’s last paper, “On the Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat,” was published in 1851. 
Soon after this time, in consequence of the 
severe labours and bitter disappointments he had 
gone through, and the rebuffs he had met with at 
the hands of his scientific contemporaries, his 
mind became affected, and though ata later period 
he partially recovered, he was unable to resume his 
scientific investigations. It is possible that by 
some writers undue credit has been assigned to 
Mayer in connexion with the development of the 
dynamical theory of heat. If this be so, it is 
equally indubitable that by others his merits have 
been unduly depreciated. His labours cannot be 
gauged by the standard that would be applied to 
Joule’s; for they are of a totally different charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, it must be claimed for Mayer, 
that in an obscure German town, without the 
means of making experiments, without the co- 
operation or even the sympathy of his scientific 
friends, he independently, and for himself, dis- 
covered the important relation which has pro- 
duced the grandest recent advance of natural 
science, 


WE have to record the death of the distin- 
guished chemist, M. A. Lamy, whose researches 
in organic, but more especially in inorganic, 
chemistry have contributed not a little to advance 
science. His earliest investigations have reference 
to the composition of phycite, the sugar-like 
ingredient of Protococcus vulgaris, which he found 
to be identical with the erythroglucine of Sten- 
house. He will be remembered for his isolation 
and examination of the properties of thallium ; his 
results were published about the same time that 
Mr. Crookes announced the discovery of that 
metal. M. Le Verrier and M. Dumas endeavoured 
at the time to claim for M. Lamy the discovery 
of thallium, and the claim was founded on a com- 





munication made by M. Lamy to the Société Im- 
périale des Sciences, de l’'Agriculture, et des Arts, 
of Lille, on May 16, 1862. On May 1, 1862, the 
International Exhibition was opened; and there, 
in a case arranged some days before, and open to 
the inspection of scientific men, Mr. Crookes dis- 
played several grains of the new metal and some 
of its compounds. Moreover, Mr. Crookes an- 
nounced the discovery of the new element, which 
at first he thought to be a member of the sulphur 
group, on March 30, 1861. Mr. Crookes’ specimen 
exhibited at the International Exhibition was a 
black powder; M. Lamy appears to have hit 
upon a more abundant source of the newly-dis- 
covered element, and on June 18, 1862, exhibited 
to a jury of chemists in London a beautiful ingot 
of the new metal. Mr. Crookes’ name for the 
new metal was adopted, and he, it should be 
stated, was the first to congratulate M. Lamy on 
his success, and to wy im nothing but his op- 
portunities. In 1864 M. Lamy described thallic 
alcohol, and in the following year published the 
results of his investigation of the phosphates of 
thallium. 








SCIENCE NOTES, 
PHYSICS. 


Thermal Conductivity of Gases.—The differences 
poem by gases in respect of the conduction of 
eat through them is usually exhibited to an 
audience by raising to incandescence a number of 
exactly similar and equal platinum spirals b 
means of one and the same electrical current, eac 
spiral being supported in a glass vessel containing 
one of the gases in question. Prof. Kundt 
(Annalen der Physik, neue Folge, ii., p. 384) has 
arranged another means of exhibiting the experi- 
ment which is in some respects more simple. A 
glass tube, about eight inches long and half an 
inch in diameter, is closed at one end and fused 
into another tube in such a way that half the 
smaller tube is enveloped by the larger one, the 
distance between the two being about an eighth 
of an inch. By means of an aperture which can 
be afterwards closed, the space between the two 
tubes can be filled with any gas, at any desired 
pressure, by means of a mercury pump A series of 
exactly equal vessels of the kind described is pre- 
pared, each containing a different gas, and a little 
ether is poured into the inner tube of each. If now 
all the vessels be plunged simultaneously into hot 
water, heat will pass from the outer to the inner 
tube by conduction, as well as by convection and 
radiation. The ether rises to its boiling-point, 
and its vapour can be ignited at the top of the 
inner tube. If the experiment be made in this 
way with hydrogen, air, and carbonic acid, the 
flame appears first at the mouth of the hydrogen 
tube, and last of all at the carbonic acid tube. 
Similarly it may be shown that the conductivity 
is independent of the pressure. 


Influence of Light on the Electrical Conductivity 
of Metals.—In the Annalen der Physik, vol. ii. 
(part 12), are several papers on this subject. Dr. 
L. A. Forssmann, of Stockholm (p. 513), has re- 
peated many of the experiments of Sale, Siemens, 
and Adams with selenium, and obtained similar 
results. The paper contains speculations as to the 
cause of the influence of light on the electrical 
conductivity of selenium. Dr. Werner Siemens 
(p. 521) gives reasons for doubting the conclusions 
of Dr. Bornstein on the variation of conductivity 
of gold, platinum, &c., due to the action of light. 
G. Hansemann’s paper (p. 550) is on the same 
subject, and his results agree with those of Dr. 
Siemens. Dr. Birnstein showed that not selenium 
only, but other metals—gold, silver, platinum, &c. 
—also undergo an increase of electrical conduct- 
ivity when exposed to any illuminating source. 
He employed two methods—(1) that of Wheat- 
stone’s Bridge, (2) the method of damped oscilla- 
tions—for measuring the resistance. By the first 
of these the increase of conductivity of metals was 
found to be only ‘0125 per cent, The electro- 
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motive force employed was that of a Leclanché 
cell. In the second method the currents were the 
feeble induction currents due to the oscillations of 
a magnet in a coil of wire, and the increase of 
conductivity was from 38 to 5 percent. Dr. Bornstein 
explained this difference by the assumption that 
the electric current weakens the sensitiveness 
of the metals to light. Hansemann has investi- 
gated the matter afresh, employing both the 
methods used by Bérnstein, but he is unable to 
confirm the results of the latter. He does not 
find that the conductivity of gold, silver, plati- 
num or aluminium changes in the smallest degree 
when exposed to the action of light. Dr. Born- 
stein has recently announced (Betblatter, i., 577) 
that the illumination of the junction of two 
metals in a circuit gives rise to a photo-electric 
current, similar in character to a thermo-electric 
current, but in the opposite direction. Here, 
again, Hansemann has repeated Bornstein’s ex- 
periments with more sensitive apparatus than 
was used by the latter, and is unable to detect 
the smallest trace of the photo-electric force in 
question. 

Reflection of Polarised Light from the Equa- 
torial Surface of a Magnet.—In_ the Philosophical 
Magazine for May, 1877, Dr. J. Kerr published 
an account of his experiments on the change in 
the plane of polarisation when a beam of polarised 
light is reflected from the polished polar surface 
of an electro-magnet. Dr. Kerr in continuing his 
magneto-optic researches has examined the influ- 
ence on a polarised beam of reflection from the 
equatorial surface of a magnet. A rectangular 
bar of iron, seven inches long, forms the arma- 
ture of an electro-magnet placed upright. One of 
its vertical faces is highly polished, and forms 
the reflecting surface in question, the plane of 
incidence of the light being horizontal. By means 
of a commutator the polarity of the bar could 
be reversed at pleasure. The results obtained 
by Dr. Kerr, whose experimental skill in en- 
quiries of this kind is very considerable, are 
of a decided though faint character, and are not 
inconsistent with those obtained by him when ex- 
amining the polar surface of a magnet by the 
same process, The experiments were made at 
incidences varying from 85° to 30°. At angles 
greater than 85° or less than 30° no positive re- 
sults were obtained. The law of the optical action 
of magnetism when the incidences are great may 
be stated as follows:—Whatever be the angle of 
incidence, between grazing and principal, the 
effect of magnetisation of the mirror is to turn 
the plane of polarisation of the reflected light 
through a very small angle, in a direction always 
contrary to that of the hypothetical Ampérian 
currents in the magnetised bar. Dr. Kerr made 
further experiments with the plane of incidence 
of the polarised light perpendicular instead of 
parallel to the lines of magnetic force. The inci- 
dence varied from near normal to grazing, but in 
no case was any optical effect of magnetisation ob- 
served. 

Engraving on Glass by Electricity —A method 
of engraving on glass, which appears to be simple 
of application, is described by M. Planté in the 
January number of the Annales de Chimie (t. xiii., 
p- 143). A plate of glass is placed horizontally 
on a table, and a concentrated solution of po- 
tassium nitrate poured over its surface so as to 
form a thin layer. Of the two platinum terminals 
of a Planté secondary battery of 50 or 60 cells, 
one is immersed in the layer of liquid which 
covers the plate, along the edge of the plate; the 
other terminal is enclosed, except at its extremity, 
in an insulating sheath. The operator, holding 
the latter in his hand, touches the glass covered 
with the saline solution at the points where he 
wishes to engrave characters or a design. A 
luminous trail follows the electrode, and, however 
quickly it moves, the strokes made are neatly en- 
graved on the glass. If the writing or drawing 
be done slowly, the strokes will be deeply engraved; 
their breadth will depend on the diameter of the 





wire serving as electrode; if it be pointed the 
strokes can be made extremely fine. Any other 
source of electricity may be employed instead of 
the secondary battery, provided the quantity and 
tension be sufficient—either an ordinary galvanic 
battery of a sufficient number of cells, or a 
Gramme machine, or even a magneto-electric 
machine with currents alternately positive and 
negative. 


The Radiometer as a Thermoscope.—Many of 
the curious and interesting phenomena of radiant 
heat are seldom exhibited in public lectures on 
the subject, inasmuch as the thermopile, which is 
the only apparatus by which it has been possible 
to render them evident, is ill adapted for use on 
such occasions. M. Violle (Journ. de Physique, 
vii., p. 19) recommends the use of the radiometer 
under these circumstances. With it all the fun- 
damental experiments may be repeated. Passing 
it along the spectrum, it is easy to show (even 
with the lime-light) the distribution ofheat. The 
action of coloured glasses, the absorption of heat 
by water in layers of different thicknesses, and 
all analogous phenomena, are established without 
any difficulty. In such experiments an image of 
the radiometer is obtained by means of a lens 
upon a screen, and such an arrangement of the 
radiometer is adopted as will render the turns of 
the mill easily counted. 


Polarisation of Electrodes in a Liquid.—lIt is 
well known that when we attempt to pass an 
electrical current through a liquid from an elec- 
tromotor too feeble to decompose it, a current is 
produced whose strength diminishes very rapidly 
until it hecomes extremely feeble. On suppres- 
sing the electromotor, a new current is obtained in 
the opposite direction which also rapidly di- 
minishes. These phenomena present a close 
analogy to those which a condenser would offer 
if substituted for the liquid. Regarding the 
liquid in this light, Herwig (Annalen der Physik, 
ii., p. 566) has investigated, theoretically and ex- 
perimentally, its capacity and resistance. The 
capacity was found to be very variable, increasing 
with the time, both for the current of charge and 
also for that of discharge. The resistance bore no 
relation to that which the same liquid would have 
offered when traversed by a current strong enough 
to decompose it. From his investigations, Her- 
wig concludes that an electrolyte under these con- 
ditions cannot be compared with an electrical 
condenser. 


Temperature of Flames.—M. Rossetti (R. Isti- 
tuto Veneto di Scienza, 1877; Journ. de Phys., 
vii., 61) has investigated the temperatures of dif- 
ferent parts of an ordinary Bunsen flame by means 
of a thermo-electric element of iron and platinum. 
The graduation of the apparatus was effected 
without difficulty for temperatures below that at 
which mercury boils. For higher temperatures 
the author had recourse to a calorimetric method, 
and in this way constructed a curve of graduation 
up to 855° C., which, as it differed little from a 
straight line, he thought himself justified in pro- 
longing beyond that temperature. In this way he 
estimated the temperature of the exterior portion of 
a Bunsen flame at 1350°, diminishing down to1200° 
at the limit of the dark central cone, in which, 
measuring from the bottom upwards, the tempera- 
ture ranged from 250° to 650°. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the indications of the thermo- 
electric pair could be relied on at such high tem- 
peratures, 


Determination of the Unit of Electrical Resist- 
ance in Absolute Measure.—A tolerably complete 
account of a very important research on the 
subject of absolute electrical measurements by 
Prof. H. F. Weber of Ziirich is given in the 
January, February, and March numbers of the 
Philosophical Magazine. Among other investiga- 
tions Prof. Weber has determined with great care 
and by various processes the absolute value of 
Siemens’ unit of resistance, and, consequently, of 
the British Association unit, or Ohm, since the 





relation of these to each other is known, The 
Ohm was intended to be 10° absolute units 
(centimétre, second), and the Siemens’ unit (one 
métre of pure mercury one square millimétre in 
erg B was found by measurement, by Profs, 
Clerk Maxwell, Jenkin, and Balfour Stewart, in 
1864, to be 0°9536 Ohms. In 1870 Prof. F. Kohl- 
rausch found the value of the Siemens’ unit to 
be 09717 Ohms. In each of these researches 
one method of procedure only was carried out. The 
elaborate experiments of Prof. H. F. Weber have 
resulted in the vindication of the numbers obtained 
by the British physicists. He employed three 
distinct methods, viz. (1) a method in which the 
variable currents — by magneto-electric in- 
duction were employed; (2) a method in which 
the variable currents called forth by sudden vol- 
taic induction were employed; (8) in the third 
method the heat production of stationary galvanic 
currents was used. The values obtained for the 
Siemens’ unit by the three processes were respec- 
tively 0:9545, 0:9554, 0:9550 Ohms. The mean 
of these, 0°9550, is only + per cent. greater than 
the result found by the Committee of the British 
Association. The results of Prof. Weber’s experi- 
ments leave no doubt that the B. A. unit does 
really represent the value asserted, viz., 10° centi- 
métres per second. Prof. Weber remarks, “ When 
an observer finds the same result in three different 
ways, and employing three quite different natural 
laws ; when, further, this result but very slightly 
differs from that of another group of observers 
who worked according to a fourth, essentially dif- 
ferent method, certainly it can be pretty safely 
maintained that the result so found is correct.” 


Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.—In the paper 
of Prof. H. F. Weber above referred to, the me- 
chanical value of the unit of heat is calculated 
from the results of experiments based on the con- 
sideration that in a galvanic circuit, traversed by 
a constant current, in which evolution of heat is 
the only action of the flow of electricity, the 
amount of heat developed is the full equivalent of 
the work expended in the same time, Both weak 
currents circulating fora long time, and strong 
currents circulating for a short time, were em- 
ployed. The mean obtained from a large number 
of experiments was 428°15 métre-kilogrammes, 
temperatures being measured on the air-thermo- 
meter. From the relation between the specific 
heats of atmospheric air the mechanical equivalent 
is found to be 428°95. In 1849, from friction ex- 
periments Joule found the value 424:39, and his 
more recent experiments confirm this result. Un- 
fortunately, this number cannot be compared 
with that obtained from the specific heats of air 
(428-95), since the units of reference are different. 
An air thermometer was employed in the latter 
case, whereas Joule’s unit of temperature is that 
of his mercury thermometer. These two tempe- 
rature units may possibly differ by 1 per cent. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, March 14.) 


Smr Josrrn D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘ On Prof. 
Haughton’s Estimate of Geological Time,” by G. H. 
Darwin; “Some Experiments on Conductive Pro- 
perties of Ice, made in Discovery Bay in 1875-6,” by 
Dr. R. W. Coppinger; “On the Function of the 
Sides of the Vessel in maintaining the state of Super- 
saturation,” by C. Tomlinson, F.R.S. 





Puysicat Socrery.—(Saturday, March 16.) 


Pror. W. G. Apams, President, in the Chair, The 
Secretary read a paper by Mr. W. J. Millar, C.E., 
‘“On the Transmission of Vocal and other Sounds by 
Wires.” The author was led, mainly by a considera- 
tion of the manner in which sounds are conveyed 
through walls and partitions, to make an extensive 
series of experiments on this subject, from which he 
concludes that conversation can be carried on at con- 
siderable distances by simply employing stretched 
wires, provided with suitable vibrating discs. In one 
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experiment, two copper wires were attached to points 
on a telegraph wire 150 yards apart, and breathing, 
singing, &c., were distinctly audible; by stretched 
wires extending through a house, and provided with 
mouth and ear-pieces in the several rooms, conversa- 
tion could be carried on without difficulty. The 
materials employed for terminals were very varied, 
and the vibrating disc, whether metal, wood, or india- 
rubber, &¢., was generally formed as a drum-head, the 
wire being fastened at its centre. The volume of sound 
appears to be greater with a heavy wire, but in all 
cases it requires to be stretched. The President 
referred to the experiments of Wheatstone on 
the conduction of sound by vibrating bodies, espe- 
cially long wooden rods. Some years ago M. 
Cornu, in conjunction with M. Mercadier, made 
experiments which showed that vibrations can be 
transmitted along a copper wire, and rendered 
visible at the distant end on a rotating blackened 
drum. The free end of the wire was attached to a 
piece of copperfoil fixed at its base, and provided with 
a point which left a clear trace on the drum when the 
distant end was attached to, say, a vibrating tuning 
fork.—Mr. W. H. Preece described some experiments 
made, in September of last year, by Mr. A. W. 
Heaviside and Mr, Nixon, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
this subject. They find that a No. 4 wire gives 
the best results. The terminals were wooden discs 
about }-in. thick, and to these the wire was attached 
end on, but speech could be distinctly heard by laying 
such a dise on any intermediate point of the wire. 
When the wire was particularly still speech was 
audible up to 200 yards. —Mr. G.{W. von Tunzelmann 
then read a paper on “The Production of Thermo- 
electric Currents in Wires subjected to Mechanical 
Strain.” He has succeeded in reconciling the contra- 
dietory conclusions arrived at by Sir W. Thomson 
and M. Le Roux, for whereas the former only used 
moderate strains the latter worked near the breaking 
limit, and the author finds that if the weight be gra- 
dually increased the direction of the current changes, 
and hence these two authorities found the currents to 
flow in opposite directions. A great number of ex- 
periments were made, and from them it is evident 
that on applying a strain the deflection does not im- 
mediately attain a maximum, but it gradually rises for 
about eight minutes and then gradually falls, attain- 
ing a stationary point at the end of about twelve 
minutes.—Prof. Adams then exhibited a simple ar- 
rangement for projecting Lissajous’ figures on to the 
screen which has been made by his assistant, Mr. 
Furze.—Dr, Guthrie exhibited an experiment to show 
the behaviour of colloids and crystalloids in relation 
to electrolysis, 





Royat Asiatic Socierr.—{ Monday, March 18.) 


Sm E. Coreprooxe, Bart., in the Chair. — Mr. 
Thomas called attention to the well-known Phrygian 
Inscription of Dogarlus, and announced his dis- 
covery of various dates on it which had escaped the 
notice of previous enquirers, demonstrating, as they 
did,a much higher antiquity for it than had pre- 
viously been supposed.—Papers were then read, com- 
municated by Capt. J. C. F. S. Forbes and by Mr. 
H. L. St. Barbe respectively; the first “On the 
Tibeto-Burman Languages,” the second “On the 
Transliteration of Burmese.” 





Zooroaicat Socirety.—( Tuesday, March 19.) 


Arruur Grote, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. The 
Secretary exhibited the type specimen of Dicrurus 
marginatus of Blyth, and pointed out its identity 
with Muscipipra vetula (Fam. Tyrannidae).—Mr. 
J. W. Clark exhibited and made remarks on some 
stuffed specimens of the Sea Lion (Otaria ursina) 
of the Prybylov Islands, which had been presented to 
the Museum of the University of Cambridge by the 
Alaska Commercial Company.—A communication was 
read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, containing the 
sixth of his contributions to the ornithology of the 
Philippines. The present memoir gave an account of 
the collections made by Mr. A. H. Everett in the 
island of Leyte.—Mr. P. L. Sclater read a report on 
the collection of birds made during the voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger, in the Sandwich Islands, and 
pointed out the characters of a new species of 
duck of which it contained specimens, and which 
he proposed to call Anas Wyvilliana. —Com- 
munications were read from Mr. W. A. Forbes, 
containing notes on a small collection of Birds from 





the Samoan Islands and the Island of Rotumah, 
Central Pacific; and from Mr. F. Nicholson, contain- 
ing a list of the Birds collected by Mr. E. C. Buxton, 
at Darra Salam, on the Coast of Zanzibar.—Messrs. 
F. Du Cane Godman and Osbert Salvin gave deserip- 
tions of new species of Central American Butterflies of 
the Family Erycinidae.—Prof. A. H. Garrod read 
some notes on the visceral anatomy of Lycaon pictus 
and Nyctereutes procyonides.—A communication was 
read from Mr. Andrew Anderson, containing the de- 
scription of a new Indian Prinia, obtained in the 
Bagesur Valley, North Western Himalayas, which 
he proposed to name Prinia poliocephala. 





Royat Socizrry.—( Thursday, March 21.) 


Sir Josepu D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I, President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘ Contact 
Theory of Voltaic Action—Parts I., II, On a Me- 
tallic Cell and on Electrolytes of great Resistance,” 
by W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry; “On the Viscosity 
of Dielectrics,” No. 1, by the same; “ Recent Ex- 
periments on Fog Signals,” by Dr. Tyndall. 





Cuemicat Socrery.—( Thursday, March 21.) 


Dr. Grapstons, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—1. ‘On Aromatic Nitro- 
samines,” by Dr. O. N. Witt. The author gives an 
account of his study of some complicated reactions of 
diphenylnitrosamine. He has found that ordinary 
ethylic nitrite contains nitric acid, and has therefore 
used mixtures of pure amylic nitrite and nitric acid 
for acting on diphenylamine; he has obtained mono- 
nitrodiphenylnitrosamine in light-yellow plates, melt- 
ing at 133°5° C., and two bodies which on the 
removal of their nitroso-groups yielded two isomeric 
forms of dinitrodiphenylamine. The finai product 
of the action of strong nitric acid is hexanitro- 
diphenylamine.—The next paper was ‘On a New 
Process for the Volumetric Estimation of Cyanides,” 
by J. B. Hannay. The cyanide is dissolved in water, 
and the solution rendered alkaline by ammonia. A 
standard solution of mercuric chloride is run in, with 
constant stirring, until the liquid is distinctly opal- 
escent. The final reaction is sharply marked and very 
delicate. The presence of silver does not interfere, 
so that the process can be used for estimating the 
cyanide present in a plating bath.—The last paper 
was, “On certain Bismuth Compounds,” Part VIL. 
by M.M.P. Muir. The author has compared the 
behaviour of bismuthous and phosphorous chlorides 
in certain reactions; the latter substance acts as a 
reducing agent in some cases in which the former 
does not exert any such action. The author has also 
studied the properties of two oxalates of bismuth and 
the production of the so-called bismuthates, and made 
some experiments with bismuthous iodide. — Mr. 
Williams exhibited a fine sample, 24 oz., of natural 
salicylic acid, and about one gallon of pure methylic 
alcohol. 





Socrety or ANnTIQUARIES.—( Thursday, March 21.) 


F. Ovvry, Esq., President, in the 'Chair.—Mr. John 
Evans, V.-P., read a paper upon “ Edmund of Lang- 
ley, Duke of York, fifth son of Edward III., and his 
tomb which stands in the church of King’s Langley.” 
The manor of King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire, was 
granted by William the Conqueror to his half-brother, 
Robert Earl of Cornwall, and seized by King Henry 
I. from his heir. From this time it continued to be 
royal property until the Commonwealth period, when 
it was leased by the Parliament to Sir C. Morrison, 
and finally came into the possession of the Earl 
of Essex. It was first used as a royal residence 
by Henry III., and his three successors frequently 
sojourned there. A celebrated house of Friars 
Preachers stood near the palace, to which both Edward 
II. and Edward III. were benefactors. The corpse of 
Piers Gaveston was buried in the church of this house, 
after having been kept for two years at the house of 
the same order in Oxford; and the tomb which is the 
subject of this paper also originally stood there, 
being removed to the parish church after the suppres- 
sion, probably during the reign of Elizabeth. It was at 
first placed in the chancel, but in last November 
was removed to a memorial chapel built in the north 
aisle expressly to receive it. After giving an account 
of the life of the duke, Mr. Evans proceeded to 
deseribe the tomb, which is a stone altar tomb, 
six feet six inches long by two feet six inches wide, 





covered with a slab of Purbeck marble, which does 
not belong to it, but has been an altar slab. It is 
surrounded on three sides by shields bearing the arms 
of Edward the Confessor, St. Edmund, Wenceslaus 
Emperor of Germany, France and England, differ- 
enced with various labels for the sons of Edward III. 
and Henry IV., France and England, impaled 
with Castile and Leon, for Isabel of Castile, the 
duke’s first wife, and the arms of the Hollands Earls 
of Kent and Exeter, and Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, 
relations of Joan Holland, the duke’s second wife. 
As no directions concerning the tomb occur in the 
duke’s will, the tomb was probably erected in his life- 
time, and as one shield bears a coat which was only 
used by King Henry IV. between the death of his 
father and his own accession, it is most likely that 
the year 1399 is the date of its construction, On 
examining the interior of the tomb during its re- 
moval, three skeletons were found, one enclosed in a 
sheet of lead, the others loose, the tomb being 
filled with loam and gravel, in which were frag- 
ments of wood, the remains of coffins. The 
skeleton in the leaden coffin was that of a lady about 
thirty years of age, with flaxen hair. This could not 
be Isabel of Castile, who was about forty when she 
died; nor Joan Holland, who, after the duke’s death, 
married three other husbands, and died at the age of 
fifty-one; nor Constance, his daughter, who was 
buried at Reading. It might, perhaps, be the remains 
of Anne Mortimer, widow of Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, the duke’s second son, the grandmother of 
Edward IV. Another of the skeletons was that of a 
woman about four feet six inches to four feet eight 
inches in height, and about thirty-five years of age, 
which corresponds with what is known of Isabel of 
Castile. The last skeleton was that of a man of 
great strength, five feet eight inches in height, 
and from 55 to 65 years of age. There can 
be no doubt that this is the skeleton of the 
duke, who lived to the age of sixty-two. Mr. Evans 
described the bones, which bore traces of wounds, and 
remarked on the sloping forehead of the skull, as con- 
nected with the weak understanding with which he 
was credited, though he showed no lack of courage, 
or indeed of natural shrewdness, during his eventful 
life—Mr. Chignall exhibited a very fine specimen 
of a gold tore, used as an armlet, found near Dover ; 
and Mr. Brent exhibited some gold earrings, Roman 
fibulae, a copper dagger and other articles from 
Hungary. 








FINE ART. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA, 


WE have already published particulars of the 
progress of these excavations, from the resumption 
of work for the present season, at the end of 
September last, down to November 14. The re- 
sults of the operations during the fourteen weeks 
between the latter date and February 21 this 
year are now made known with some fulness in 
Dr. Treu’s official reports. These results have 
not been nearly as rich or striking, so far as con- 
cerns discoveries of sculpture, as those of the 
preceding period; but they have yielded archi- 
tectural and minor remains of the most miscel- 
laneous kind in almost bewildering profusion ; 
and they have above all cleared up many points 
hitherto obscure in the geography of the Allis, 
including the situation of the boundary wall of the 
sacred precinct on at least three of its sides, and 
that of two of the most important structures 
within the precinct—the Prytaneion and Philip- 
peion. 

First of all, in continuation of that search, 
which had hitherto been so brilliantly successful, 
for the pediment sculptures of Alkamenes, the 
diggings to the west and south-west of the 
temple of Zeus were carried further; these 
brought to light, on November 19, a new head of 
a Centaur belonging to the pediment in question : 
the teeth of the monster are fastened into the arm 
of a Lapith who grasps him from behind, and the 
head is described as surpassing even those already 
found in the qualities of dramatic realism; it had 
long horse's ears, which have disappeared, though 
their setting can be traced. From this point, no 
new fragments of the same composition, beyond 
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mere splinters, were discovered. A Roman brick 
wall has been laid bare, running at a distance of 
about thirty-five yards from the temple in this 
(S.W.) direction; and the soil on its hither side, 
so far as it had been excavated, had yielded a 
quantity of coins, fragments of bronze statues, 
and dedicatory objects, the inscription of an 
Olympic winner, and, among other things, a child’s 
arm in bronze of excellent workmanship. 

Very numerous fragments of bronze, as well as 
of the marble sculptures of the pediment, have also 
been disengaged from among and underneath the 
great masses of fallen column and entablature 
which cumbered the whole ground when exca- 
vated to its ancient level in the immediate 
proximity of the temple itself. Of the former, 
the most interesting (found December 6), is a 
very archaic inscription in the dialect of Elis, as- 
signed to the sixth century B.c., and referring to 
the rights of citizenship conferred on a people 
otherwise unknown, the Chaladrii. 

Besides the search among these massive and 
corroded ruins, the authorities at Berlin had pre- 
scribed, asa part of their winter's work, the taking 
to pieces and examination of those solid defensive 
walls (so far as they had been laid bare) which, 
enclosing a space of about one hundred yards 
square, and abutting on the south-west and north- 
east angles of the temple, had been raised by 
squatters of the Byzantine period before the end 
of the sixth century A.D. These walls are very 
substantially constructed, the materials being ex- 
clusively collected from the squared masonry, 
drums of columns, architraves, triglyphs, and 
colossal lions’ heads of the ancient temples of the 
Altis, together with a vast number of pedestals 
‘of its ancient dedicatory statues. Among these 
last have been recovered two which bear inscrip- 
tions recorded by Pausanias (vi., 10, sec. 9, 
and vi., 9, sec. 2), and which carried the statues 
respectively of two winners in the boys’ boxing- 
match, Tellon and Xenokles; the latter the work 
of the younger Polykleitos. A pedestal has 
also been recovered from these walls, upon 
which seems to have been dedicated a statue of 
the historian Polybius, 

Some curious discoveries were also made during 
the demolition of the network of small tenements 
which crowd close to the eastern limb of the de- 
fensive wall above-mentioned, and are apparently 
of later date than the wallitself. Thus on Decem- 
ber 22 a heap of objects was found in this quarter, 
indistinguishably rusted together, which after- 
wards resolved itself into a great earthen jar, with 
two smaller jars inside it containing coins of Con- 
stantine the Great, Leo I., and Justinian, besides 
caldrons, flasks, and cans of bronze, an iron in- 
strument like a great spoon; and, close by, a whole 
set of agricultural instruments in iron—sickles, 
rakes, mattocks, &c. Many graves of the same 
late population of agricultural settlers have also 
come to light, constructed in the simplest manner 
beneath the floors of their tenements, and hardly 
ever containing ornamental objects of any kind. 

_ Digging lower than the level of these Byzan- 
tine tenements and defences, and lower even than 
that of the Olympian temples themselves, the soil 
is found to be full of fragmentary remains, espe- 
cially of bronze; thus, in the bed of an ancient 
drain or runlet there were found, within a few 
yards, a number of broken caldrons, tripods, 
tablets with inscriptions, and especially (Janu- 
ary 15) two griffins’ heads in the finest style of 
archaic bronze-work, the larger of them about 
fourteen inches long. 

The works of which we have spoken are all in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the temple of 
Zeus. In like manner have been extended the 
operations of the previous year at and adjacent to 
the more northerly temple of Héré, , 

It has become apparent that the principal 
entrance of this temple was situated at its south- 
eastern angle; on the columns at this angle are 
the traces where a number of inscriptions were 
let in; and here, in Roman times, were erected a 





fountain, and the pedestals of several statues of 
the notables of Elis, both men and women ; these 
were probably the figures that had previously 
been found, in a headless state, built into a wall 
on the east side of the same temple. The in- 
scription of one of these pedestals proves that it 
carried the statue of a late descendant of Pheidias, 
one of those established as hereditary custodians 
and cleaners (pa:dSpuvrai) of the chryselephantine 
statue of Zeus inthe greattemple. On January 15 
a female portrait head of fine Roman gee | 
was recovered from the late walls, compose 
entirely of drums from the columns of the Heraeon, 
which run in a double line along its northern 
flank. 

In digging below the levels of the pedestals, 
water-conduits, &c., of the mature Greek period, 
in this part of the sacred precinct, another stratum, 
so to speak, of discoveries is reached, belonging to 
ruder times of Hellenic civilisation. These con- 
sist especially of innumerable small votive figures 
of animals in bronze—oxen, cows, horses, goats, 
hares, birds—sometimes so primitive as to be 
scarcely recognisable, in other cases of the best 
style of archaic workmanship. A certain number 
of similar little figures in the cheaper material of 
clay are discovered among those of bronze. 

The works begun last year at the site of the 
ancient treasure-chambers at the foot of Mount 
Kronion have been so far extended that the foun- 
dations of all the eleven chambers mentioned by 
Pausanias have been laid bare; but a small male 
torso in marble is the only work of art as yet 
discovered in this place. 

In addition to the extensions thus far de- 
scribed of works previously begun, the digging 
has also been pushed in several new directions. 
A long trench has been conducted from the central 
excavations at the temple of Zeus, first in an 
easterly and afterwards in a southerly direction, 
towards an octagonal brick building of the Roman 
period which exists near the Alpheios. In this, 
on November 16, was found the lower half of a 
square marble pedestal, of which the sides are 
sculptured in relief in a good style of post- 
Alexandrian Greek Art, with two subjects of 
Herakles and another not recognisable. The 
same trench reveals a continuation, for a long 
distance in this direction, of the same system of 
late Byzantine walls constructed of the jumbled 
fragments of Greek work; and among these frag- 
ments, to a distance of over 100 yards from the 
east front of the temple of Zeus, have been found 
more belonging both to the Miké and to the 
pediment sculptures of Paeonios. At about this 
— of 100 yards west by south of the temple, 

egin the remains of a Roman mosaic pavement; 
and a little nearer the temple run two walls of 
massive masonry, one of which will no doubt turn 
out to be the eastern boundary wall of the Altis. 
Its southern boundary wall seems in like manner 
to have been struck by a trench radiating 
to the south-west, at a distance of about 110 
yards from the south side of the temple. On the 
west no similar boundary wall had up to last ad- 
vices been identified with certainty; but on the 
north a massive wall of masonry had been struck, 
which promises to be the boundary of the pre- 
cinct on that side, and should be near the point 
where, according to Pausanias, was the entrance 
gate which lay opposite the Gymnasion and be- 
tween the Prytaneion and Philippeion. The en- 
closure of the Prytaneion has been conjecturally 
recognised in a walled space within the Altis, of 
considerable dimensions, lying exactly north, 
south, east, and west, and on its north side ex- 
tending to within six yards of the presumed 
boundary wall already mentioned. And further 
to the west have been discovered, past all possi- 
bility of mistake, the two concentric foundation 
walls of the round colonnaded building dedi- 
cated by Philip of Macedon after the victory of 
Chaeronea, and called the Philippeion. The 
architectural members of this structure have been 
entirely overthrown, but are built almost complete 











into the fabric of walls raised about and across the 
site by later settlers, and from among them have 
been recovered many of the bases which once carried 
gold and ivory statues of Philip and the members 
of his family; besides such incidental objects of 
art as a draped female statue of the Roman period ; 
a marble statuette of Herakles reposing; many 
votive animals and other fragments of bronze, in- 
cluding one small female figure, archaic in style 
and very richly draped; a couching lion sculp- 
tured in calcareous stone (found February 16); 
and two important early inscriptions in bronze. 








THE CAMBRIDGE REMBRANDTS, 


MoperN facilities of travel have enabled the 
Cambridge Rembrandts, or such of them as are 
to be dispersed, to make the “ grand tour,” like a 
last-century nobleman, during the past fortnight; 
and, having been duly inspected by the amateurs 
of ancient prints in Berlin, Brussels, Frankfort, 
and Paris, they have now returned, and are at 
this moment on public view at the auction-rooms 
in Wellington Street. The Fitzwilliam autho- 
rities are greatly to be commended for their re- 
solve to sell them. Nothing can be more need- 
lessly burdensome to a great public collection 
than the forced retention of a mass of objects 
which it does not want, which imposes upon it 
the responsibility attached necessarily to the 
possession of things of considerable money value, 
and which, if once well sold, enable the collec- 
tion to enrich itself from other quarters. The 
sale is wholly praiseworthy, and one wishes in 
some respects that the British Museum were free 
to follow now and then in the steps of Cam- 
bridge, though, of course, such freedom would be 
dearly purchased if purchased at the cost of losing 
valuable bequests, many of which, it may be 
assumed, are only made to a great national insti- 
tution on the understanding that the contents of 
such institution are for ever inviolable. At the 
same time, though we would by no means have 
power granted to the authorities to sell everything 
that might be displeasing to them, or that might 
appear to them superfluous, and though we are sure 
that they would never seek for any such power—it 
might be remembered that in the matter of ancient 
prints there is an easily fixed limit to the wants 
even of a national collection. For the connois- 
seur who is wanting to make delicate comparisons, 
and for the thorough student of the art of the 
artist, a national museum should contain the best 
available impression of each state of every plate, 
but one impression only of each state ; and for 
the chance visitor or occasional student who needs 
only to have set before him the subject of the 
work rather than the finest example of it, a 
national museum should contain, separately 
arranged, one cheap example of a late state of 
every plate. Duplicates of the same state are, 
as a rule, superfluous; and it is these that the 
Cambridge authorities have been minded to sell, 
and these that will be sold next Tuesday and 
Wednesday “ by Grace of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity.” 

The collection is very extensive, very valuable, 
and sufficiently rich in rarities. It bears upon it 
at the same time, one must have the frankness to 
say, the marks of its origin or of the circumstances 
under which it is dispersed. It is the leavings, 
the rich leavings, the “ remainders,” as a publisher 
would put it, of a vast public museum. It is 
not a collector's collection, and it contrasts in 
this respect necessarily unfavourably with the 
superb collection of Sir Abraham Hume sold 
not quite two years since at Christie's. Sir 
Abraham Hume appears to have been an ideal 
collector. His collection was deficient only in 


insignificant pieces—pieces with small artistic 
merit. It did not specially abound in rarities, 
though it contained nearly all the rarities which 
are at the same time possessions to be desired for 
their beauty. Its strength was in its splendid 
representation of the art and genius of Rembrandt 
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by the most carefully-chosen impressions of the 
noblest subjects. Judged by this standard the 
Fitzwilliam collection of duplicates is undeniably 
found wanting. Subjects which the wealthy 
private collector would be determined to have re- 
presented by the finest possible impressions are re- 
presented by impressions for the most part indeed 
uite untampered with, but not always of the 
richest or most brilliant. Subjects which no in- 
telligent collector would be content to be without, 
subjects sometimes not specially difficult of attain- 
ment—the Mere de Rembrandt au voile noir, for 
instance, and the smiling portrait of the artist’s 
mother “lightly etched,” as Wilson correctly 
describes it—are wanting to the assemblage. 
Wanting to it also is sucha triumph of impetuous 
art as the John Lutma: such a triumph of deli- 
cate portraiture as the Jan Six. or is the 
world-famous print of Christ Healing the Sick 
to be found in the collection. Again, here 
and there a good —- such as that of the 
Ephraim Bonus, has lost a part of the paper that 
rightly belongs to it—a loss which the compilers 
of the catalogue have been at pains expressly to 
state. But again, here and there, the compilers, 
with every desire to describe the quality of the 
impressions guardedly, have perhaps carried their 
admiration of one impression over to the credit of 
another. I doubt whether the impression of the 
superb landscape, the Cottage with Dutch Iay- 
barn, will be found on re-examination “ very 
fine”’—at all events as against the two exhibited 
last year at the Burlington Fine Arts Club—and 
a margin of an eighth of an inch can only be in- 
advertently described as a “good margin.” (See 
No. 8343—Rembrandt’s Head, and other Sketches.) 
But in dealing with so very many lots, it would 
have been remarkable if there had been absolutely 
no inaccuracies in description. 

What are the good points of the collection, 
apart from its general qualities of extensiveness 
and of intact condition ? It has, in the first place, 
several great rarities, such as the Spanish Gipsy 
—an impression of which in the Hume Collection 
sold for 70/., despite the comparative unattractive- 
ness of the subject—and such as the little Land- 
scape, with a House and Large Tree by it (Wilson, 
204): one of the few landscapes in which the 
artist has occupied himself not only with 
the permanent lines of the country but with 
passing “effects.” It has the greatest of all pos- 
sible rarities: a subject which, as it is stated, has 
never, within the amateur’s record, appeared at a 
sale—a sheet of studies (Wilson (258), and No. 
238 in the present sale catalogue), which coming 
to the British Museum with the Oracherode Col- 
lection was supposed to be unique. Cambridge, 
however, had two impressions of it; and one of 
these the Fitzwilliam naturally and necessarily 
retains, while the other is offered to whatever 
public museum or private collector yearns for it 
the most. A bit of coppice and some palings or 
planks, very thickly printed, hardly constitute its 
main attraction. In stray corners of the plate 
there are two heads of men, with quite the cha- 
racter of the master; and above the coppice there 
is a back view of a horse, a beast of burden, and 
certainly one of the most life-like representations 
of a strongly-built animal in all the work of Rem- 
brandt, At the same time, it cannot be pretended 
that the artistic interest of the print is of the 
greatest. If it did not exist, the world, it is 
wholesome to reflect, could well afford to be 
Without it; but as it does exist, it will engage the 
rivalry not only of private amateurs but of public 
institutions, and will reach undoubtedly an ex- 
travagant price. Fortunately, in its possession of 
a fair number of good impressions the collection 

more substantial claims to admiration than 
can be conceded to it by reason of its good luck 
in including a sheet of studies always before 
deemed unique. 

Among the “portraits of Rembrandt,” there 
Seems to be a very good impression of that 
Spirited little plate (Wilson, No. 2) which is sup- 





posed to represent the artist in comparatively 
early life—just the small rounded head, with its 
cap, and dark moustaches. There are several fine 
examples of sacred subjects. The little View of 
Amsterdam (No. 248 in the present catalogue) 
appears fine: and the subject in itself is always 
admitted to be one of the daintiest specimens of 
Rembrandt's art. The great Three Trees is well 
represented. A Peasant carrying Milk-Pails— 
one of the smaller landscapes—is represented by a 
rich impression from the collection of the great 
early French collector, Mariette. There is a sin- 
gularly fine impression of the Goldweigher’s Field, 
a landscape in which Rembrandt has pushed to 
the furthest point his great characteristic virtues 
of abstraction and selection. Among the portraits 
not certainly identified, there are no less than two 
good impressions of that delightful half-length of 
a lad, supposed at one time to be the son of Rem- 
brandt, but now more generally associated with a 
prince of the House of Orange ; and there are also 
no less than two good impressions of the keen 
little portrait of a mean-faced woman, hard of 
life and sour of temper, known to readers of 
Wilson under the scarcely descriptive title of 
Head of an Old Woman etched no lower than the 
Chin. The sale of all these things will probably 
prove that the market in which Rembrandt is 
“enquired for” is too wide a one to be much 
affected by English rumours of war or of adversity 
within these seas, FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ART SALES, 


On Saturday Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
sold several small collections which included many 
valuable works. The collections were the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. Graham White, of the late 
Mrs. Edward Romilly, and of the late Lady Anne 
Baird. The most notable picture was one that 
had belonged to Mr. Graham White, who, it is 
stated, was the grandson and heir of the late Sir 
G. H. Smyth, Bart., of Berechurch Hall, Essex ; 
and the picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1787, and then half a century ago at the British 
Institution must have been, when originally 
painted, among the finest specimens of the handi- 
work of Reynolds. It is engraved by Bartolozzi, 
and represents Lady Smyth surrounded by her 
children; it was sold on Saturday to Mr. 
Graves for 1,312/., and those of our contemporaries 
who appear surprised at the price would seem to 
have allowed the condition of the picture to 
weigh with them more than its artistic virtues. 
This very lovely example of Sir Joshua's 
art was indeed severely damaged, but we 
venture to opine that had this not been 
the case it would hardly have fallen for any 
sum short of twice that which it realised on 
Saturday. A portrait, said to be by Rembrandt, 
and to represent Rembrandt's Wife, sold for 4721. 
The work was undoubtedly fine, and it may very 
— be Rembrandt's; but the connoisseur’s 
nowledge of the face of Rembrandt’s wife is 
already sufficiently assured to justify him in doubt- 
ing whether the wife of Rembrandt ever sug- 
gested to the painter of this picture the subject 
here realised. A second work of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds reached the comparatively insignificant 
sum which alone seems generally attainable by the 
President’s portraits of men, The Marqus of 
Granby, from the collection of the Duke of 
Buckingham, at Stowe, and engraved by S. W. 
Reynolds, fell for 1737, (Smart), An important, 
and to many persons attractive, picture, by Jean 
Baptiste Greuze, Madame van Westreeman de Tré- 
mant, painted as late in the career of the artist as 
1802, reached 304/. (Sawyer). We note, in ad- 
dition, A Welsh River Scene, with ruined castle, 
by R. Wilson, R.A., 152/. 5s. (King); The Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, attributed to Murillo, a large 
upright picture from the Wynn Ellis collection, 
exhibited at Leeds, 847. (Denison); Windsor 
Castle, attributed to Turner, a small work, 
371. 16s. By Hogarth, A Fair, with a Charlatan 





and other figures, from the Redleaf collection, 
1527, 15s. (Denison). By J. Opie, R.A., The 
Studious Child, 261. 5s. (Denison). By Hoppner, 
A Portrait of Mrs. Berkeley, 631. (Sedelmeyer). 
By Bonifaccio, or attributed to that master, The 
Raising of Lazarus, a large gallery picture from 
the Pesaro collection, 63/. (Ellis). By Weenix, 
A Horseman, with a group of peasants with 
cattle, near a Roman ruin, 52/. 10s. (Johnson). 
By, or assigned to, K. du Jardin, Portrait of 
a Gentleman, in a black dress and white 
collar, 26/, 5s. (M. Colnaghi). By Mireveldt, 4 
Portrait of a Gentleman in a lace collar and white 
and gold dress, dated 1609, 33/7. 12s. (Lewis); by 
the same, Portrait of a Lady, the companion pic- 
ture, 44/, 2s, (Lewis). By Hondikoeter, Poultry 
in a Landscape, 1621. 15s. (Denison). By W. Mar- 
low, an early painter of our London streets— 
London Bridge, 53i. 11s. (Gibbs). By the same, 
Florence from the Arno, 791. 16s. View of the 
Bay of Naples, by Marlow, 751. 12s. (Johnson), 
By A. Pynacker, A River Scene, with figures in a 
boat, 347. 13s. By F. V. Mieris, or attributed to 
him, The Sick Lady, 1651. 18s. (Lesser), By A. 
Van der Neer, A Landscape, with travelling 
peasants, twilight effect, 2737. (Wertheimer). 
By D. Teniers, The Guitar Player and other 
figures, a small oval on panel, 10 in. by 12 in, 
5671. (Lewis). By A. Ouyp, The Flight into 
Egypt, a sunny lake scene, 3041. 10s. (M. 
Colnaghi). Among the water colours there was 
a sufficiently good example of Copley Fielding, 
London from the Thames, 1781. (Agnew); by 
Frederick Taylor, an example of his much sought- 
for animal pictures and pictures of the chase, 4 
Boar Hunt, 1101. (Agnew); by T. M. Richardson, 
a view of Menaggio, on the Lake of Como, 105i. ; 
by Peter de Wint, an elaborate and finished 
example, A View of Lincoln, 7611. (Vokins). The 
total sum realised at the sale was but little short 
of 9,000/. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


A picture by the Brescian painter, Gian’ Giro- 
lamo Savoldo, has been acquired for the National 
Gallery. It represents a young woman in half- 
length bending forward to the left, and enveloped 
in a white silk veil, which covers the head and 
partly shadows the face. She looks out towards 
the spectator. In the nearer background are ruin- 
ous buildings, and a small vase is placed upon a 
stone before a door-like aperture. The distance 
recalls the shores of the Venetian Lagoons, The 
dawn breaks from behind a cloud-bank, and tinges 
with a dark ruddy glow the bars of cloud that 
streak the deep blue sky above. Until lately this 
icture was in the Casa Fenaroli at Brescia, where 
it had long been known under the title of “La 
Zingara,” and ascribed to Titian. But for many 
years past its true authorship has been re- 
cognised. It fully answers to the descrip- 
tion given by Ridolfi of a painting by Sa- 
voldo which in his time was in the Casa 
Averolda at Brescia, and which that author de- 
signates as a Magdalen going to the Sepulchre; 
and as it is beyond any reasonable doubt the same 
work, Ridolfi’s appellation has been retained. The 
present picture, and one in the Museum at Berlin, 
are obviously variations on the same motif: but 
they differ in the cast and colour of the drapery, 
the components of the background, and somewhat 
in the attitude of the figure. The vase, too, as 
well as the distant view, are absent in the Berlin 
example. But the latter has the advantage of 
bearing Savoldo’s rather rare signature. 


We are only able this week to mention the 
death of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., which 
occurred on the 27th inst., at the age of sixty-six. 


Messrs. Dovtton anp Oo. got together, and 
submitted to inspection from March 21 to 23, an 
important collection of art and other pottery, at 
their new buildings, Albert Embankment, Lam- 
beth, prior to its removal to the Paris Exhibition. 
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Tue most recent edition of the Imitation of 
Christ (Chapman and Hall)—albeit bound in 
colours and with a style not, to our thinking, in 
the best ecclesiastical taste—is yet one of the 
most attractive editions of this time-honoured 
masterpiece of reverent thought which has ap- 
peared either here or on the Continent. It has 
several illustrations which are above the average. 
So remarkable an engraver as Charles Waltner 
has reproduced in his own art the graceful design 
of Delaunay suggested by the text, “He that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness;” and 
Jacquemart—a still more remarkable master of 
the art of the aquafortist—has rendered with 
extreme delicacy and suavity a design of Leonardo 
of the head of Christ. The tender reverie which 
characterises this study makes it a fitting accom- 
paniment to the perusal of the written medita- 
tions of the devout A Kempis. Nor have such 
minor adornments of an art volume as head and 
tail pieces, chosen print and chosen paper, been 
neglected by the publishers of the present issue, 


We have received from Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. 
their new mezzotint, engraved by Mr, Atkinson 
from a portrait of Lord Beaconsfield painted not 
long ago by Prof. H. von Angeli, and the property, 
we believe, of Her Majesty. No fault need be found 
with the engraving, but the picture itself would 
appear to be not specially attractive. A great 
painter, or any keen student of men, would have 
found in the veteran statesman a subject of higher 
artistic interest than the learned Professor has been 
able to discover in him. 


Mr. Laneton BARNARD has completed a por- 
trait of Miss Kate Pattison for the Royal Academy. 
The lady stands in a garden, with a dark gray 
wall behind her partially covered withivy. A 
distant view to the right through the iron gate is 
a noteworthy feature of the picture. 


A new illustrated magazine of art, in which 
the Fine Arts in all their branches will be fully 
represented by pen and pencil, will shortly be com- 
menced by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. The 
Magazine of Art will contain notices of all con- 
temporary art matters, notes on current exhibi- 
tions of pictures and other works of art, together 
with essays on various artistic subjects by eminent 
writers, and will be illustrated throughout. 


Tue Basler Nachrichten says that M. Doret, of 
Vevay, is now exhibiting in his atelier themonument 
which is to be erected in Venice over the grave of 
his famous compatriot, the Neuchatel painter, 
Leopold Robert. It is said that the monument of 
—— Robert is now standing in the very same 
workshop in which the cradle of Alexander 
Calame used to rest in the beginning of this 
century. The latter painter was the son of a 
stonemason, who according to legend, must have 
sometimes brought his infant to his workplace. 


Ir is complained that a number of serious in- 
juries have been done to the old glass paintings of 
the Cathedral of Lausanne by the carelessness of 
the workmen engaged upon the restoration of the 
building. A window illustrated with the arms of 
the different towns of the Vaud has received the 
greatest damage, 


Tue Queen has been pleased to accept a copy 
of Mr. J. Dafforne’s illustrated volume, The 
Albert Memorial: its History, Description, &c., 
recently published. 


Tuer death is announced of the distinguished 
archaeologist M. Emmanuel Roulez, Rector of 
the University of Ghent, who was born at 
Nivelle in 1806, He contributed many papers to 
the Mémoires and Bulletins of the Belgian 
Academy, to the Messager des Sciences Historiques, 
and the Annali of the Archaeological Institute 
of Rome, as well as to various French and Ger- 
man Reviews. He also translated several German 
works, including Schéll’s Manual of the History 
of Greek Literature, and published a Cours d’An~ 
tiquités romaines (Brussels, 1849), He was a 





corresponding member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. 


Ir appears from a note communicated to the 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst by R. Bergau, the 
biographer of Veit Stoss, in Dohme’s publication, 
Kunst und Kiinstler, that this clever but dis- 
reputable Niirnberg artist not only worked in 
wood and stone and as an engraver and engineer, 
but that he likewise executed works in metal 
which he cast himself. This is evident from a 
commission given to him in 1514 by the 
Emperor Maximilian for certain brass figures, 
against the execution of which the Niirnberg 
metal-founders (Ztothyiesser) protested, as inter- 
fering with their rights; but the Rath begged of 
them “to let it be for this time,” as otherwise 
“they would be showing disfavour to his 
Majesty.” This “unquiet citizen,” therefore, 
who was always giving a paternal Rath a great 
deal of trouble, not only got permission to cast 
his figures, but was also at his request accommo- 
dated with a foundry for the purpose. It is sup- 
posed by Herr Bergau that some of the statues on 
the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian in the church 
at Innsbruck were by him. 


Two splendid bronze groups, representing each 
a panther with the figure of a faun or satyr posed 
against it, have just been purchased, according to 
the XIX¢ Siecle, by Mdme. Adolphe de Roth- 
schild, out of an old palace in Venice where they 
have lain ignored until now. These works are so 
full of power as to be attributed by many critics 
to Michelangelo; in any case they belong to the 
highest period of Italian Renaissance, and it is 
interesting to learn that Mdme. Rothschild has 
consented to their being exhibited in one of the 
salles of the French Exhibition in order to afford 
artists an opportunity of judging their merits. It 
is stated that Mdme. Rothschild has paid 350,000 
francs for these two bronzes—almost their weight 
in gold. 


SEVERAL rooms that have hitherto been closed 
in the Museum of Versailles are to be opened to 
the public from May 1. These rooms contain as 
many as 1,000 historic portraits, dating from the 
foundation of the Monarchy to 1790. 


IN spite of several efforts that have been made 
of late years towards improvement in bookbinding, 
artistic taste does not seem to have developed in 
this branch of industrial art nearly so quickly as 
in others. Though far less serviceable, the covers 
of our books, with a few exceptions, remain just 
as ugly as those of our fathers and grandfathers, 
or, indeed, more so, for glaring atrocities 
in the shape of bright blue, green, mauve, and 
magenta cloth have taken the place of the dull- 
grey boards or dun-coloured calf of former time. 
These cloth-covered volumes of ordinary use are 
not only objectionable because they regularly 
come apart if much read, but also because when 
placed on the bookshelves they often disturb 
the harmonious effect of the whole room by 
their startling incongruities of colour. Nor is 
it much better with more solidly bound volumes, 
Unless they are so plain as to be simply in- 
offensive from absence of all attraction, they 
are generally loaded with gilt ornamentation 
or patterned over in the worst possible taste. 
Only now and then do we find anything that 
aims at beauty or artistic device on the outside of 
the volumes we read. Such being the case, it is 
satisfactory to learn that a work entitled Modern 
Bookbinding, having for its object the improve- 
ment in workmanship and taste of the binding 
of books, is now being brought out by the eminent 
bookbinder in Leipzig, Gustav Fritzsche. The 
first number of this publication contains six ex- 
cellent designs for book-covers, all drawn by 
accomplished artists. These designs show what 
yey | be done in the way of rendering the outsides 
of books attractive, whatever may be their con- 
tents. They are protected by pattern-copyright 
from reproduction; but it is stated that the 





permission to use any one of them may be pur- 
chased for the sum of forty marks. Designs of 
all kinds, however, would quickly be forthcoming 
if only the demand for them were created. 


Ay illustration is given in Z’Art of an ela- 
borate piece of decorative sculpture which was 
contributed by Gustave Doré to the Exhibition of 
the Place Vendéme. It consists of a tall figure 
of Night in a star-bespangled robe, standing on a 
base of clouds and cherubs, and holding a large 
circle of stars above her head. It is intended as 
a design for a torch-bearer; and as an ornamental 
work doubtless has a rich effect. It is not re- 
markable, however, for originality. It may be 
supposed that the artist is devoting all his strength 
in sculpture to the great work symbolising Youth- 
ful Genius Stifled by Death, which, as we have 
before stated, he is preparing for the forthcoming 
Universal Exhibition. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst this month, 
Herr Otto Benndorf writes upon the Greek clay 
figures discovered at Tanagra. Herr J. von 
Falke, in a second article, finishes his study of the 
metal work and jewellery of the East; Dr. 
Semper, the recent biographer of Donatello, con- 
tributes a learned disquisition on the Church 
architecture of the Renaissance, or, as he calls it, 
a “ Comparative Study of some of the Ground-plans 
of the Churches of the Renaissance;” Mr. B 
Atkinson reviews at some length Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s recent work on Titian and his Time, and 
several more letters are given of the voluminous 
correspondence between Bonaventura Genelli and 
Karl Rahl, This correspondence, however im- 
portant it may be from the point of view of the 
art-historian, has not much personal interest, and 
most readers of the Zeitschrift will — be 
glad when it isended. An etching by Eissenhardt 
of Eekhout’s portrait of the Dutch geographer 
Oliver Dapper forms the frontispiece of the 


number. 


THE new number of the Gazette Archéologique 
gives an engraving (plate 2) of the mural painting 
discovered at Pompei in 1875, representing the 
death of Laokéon in a manner which, according to 
the writer in the Gazette (M. Fivel), differs 
materially from that of the well-known marble 
group in the Vatican. In the picture Laokdon 
wears the dress of a priest about to offer a sacri- 
fice. Behind him the bull for the sacrifice is 
alarmed at the new phenomenon. Farther away 
a group of young men look on in fear and astonish- 
ment. Laokéon is on the steps of the altar, and 
with his left hand is endeavouring to hold away 
from his throat the head of a huge serpent which 
coils round his body. One of the sons lies dead 
before the altar; the other, a little to the side, has 
sunk on his knee, and is struggling with a smaller 
serpent. Still, the attitude of Laokéon himeelf in 
the picture is essentially the same as that of the 
made group, and hence the question has arisen 
whether both the painter and the sculptor may not 
have copied from one and the same original, the 
differences being such as would be required 
or permitted by the different conditions of the 
two arts. The painter could afford to render 
many circumstances of the incident which 
the sculptor could not give except at a loss. For 
instance he could’ give Laokéon his proper 
robes as a priest, and he does not require to group 
the two boys close to the father. And yet with 
these and other differences his work may be such 
as to show that the artistic conception of the sub- 
ject with which he started was not his own, but 
had originated with a sculptor. This seems to be 
generally admitted, and the only question at issue 
is whetler this original conception was or was not 
identical with that of the marble group of the 
Vatican. Either way it could only be a matter of 
opinion until evidence was forthcoming of some 
other representation in sculpture proceeding from 
a different original. M. Fivel iow he has 


found this in a bronze statuette in the Louvre of 
which he gives an engraving. It is certainly an 
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interesting object, and an important addition to 
the material of this much debated question of 
the Laokiéon. But that its differences are such 
as to justify its being regarded as a new type 
of that figure in sculpture, is open to doubt. 
Among the other plates in this number of the 
Gazette, is a bronze statuette of Silenos Krio- 
phoros in the attitude of the Hermes of Tanagra. 








THE STAGE. 
RECENT PLAYS. 


Mr. GriBERt’s withdrawal of his unfortunate 
play, the Ne’er-do-Weel, and his resolute deter- 
mination to amend and render it more acceptable 
to audiences at the Olympic Theatre, is perhaps a 
unique example of prompt confession of failure on 
the part of a dramatist, unaccompanied by the 
slightest token of discouragement. It is manifest 
that‘in this case the author believed in his play, 
notwithstanding his sense of the justice of the 
condemnation which it received from the dramatic 
reviewers and the public; nor is there anything 
abstractedly impossible or even improbable in the 
notion that the Ne’er-do- Weel had failed from de- 
fects purely incidental, and easily to be remedied : 
for the history of the stage abounds in instances 
of pieces that have broken down on representation 
for reasons more or less trifling in themselves, 
But though much of the offence lay in the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Gilbert’s minor characters, the 
want of truth and delicacy that was so strongly 
felt by his audience was deeply seated in the 
relations of his hero and heroine both with each 
other and with the little world around them. 
The spectacle of the reformed vagabond pleading 
to the woman he passionately loves and who pas- 
sionately loves him, not on his own behalf, but 
on that of his young friend, who is in no way 
worthy of her and in no degree acceptable to her 
feelings, necessarily shocked the common-sense of 
the spectator and disturbed his faith in the reality 
of the scene. It seems hardly possible that the 
author could have fully considered all that was in- 
volved in this strange situation of affairs. That a 
yo entleman but lately in a degraded, fallen 
eate’ eld be mune by a benevolent em- 
loyer to make love to a young and comel 
dy, on behalf of his son, was surely in itse 
something strange. It wore, at least, the ap- 
pearance of a rather desperate expedient, and 
was hardly consistent with the assumption that 
either father or son possessed much hold upon 
the young lady's respect or affection, But the 
benevolent employer is most unnecessarily frank 
about his motives. He tells his employé, Mr. 
Rollestone, again and again that the reason of his 
- anxiety is the circumstance that the lady’s 
ortune is absolutely essential to the support of 
his establishment and to save him from impending 
ruin, Of course he has no suspicion that his 
young secretary has long been deeply attached to 
the lady, or that it was owing to the mea- 
sures taken by her friends to separate them 
and forbid them to communicate that Mr. 
Rollestone had lost heart for the battle of 
life and sunk into the condition of the 
ragged, penniless outcast which he appears for a 
moment in the first act. But Rollestone at all 
events knows all this. He is perfectly well aware 
that of all impulsive young men and private secre- 
taries in the world he is the least fitted for the 
delicate and eccentric duty thus pressed upon him. 
He is disqualified by the circumstance that he is 
&@ young man, and a mere dependant and paid 
servant of Mr. Seton’s; and also by reason of his 
own feelings, which no amount of self-restraint 
can be expected to conceal. He is disqualified 
because he has no reason to believe that the young 
lady’s old regard has undergone any change, as, 
in fact, it has not. He is disqualified because, 
whether her affection had survived or died out, 
it must still be painful to her to listen to him, of 
it persons, on such a subject; and, lastly, he is 
disqualified because the lady’s own happiness and 





well-being, and not the mercenary schemes of a 
designing relative, ought to have been the object 
of his first thoughts. And what has Rollestone to 
plead as his motive for imploring the young lady 
to bestow her hand upon the wrong man? 
Nothing, except the fact that he, not she, is 
under obligations to Mr. Seton and his son. 


It strikes one almost as a designed satire upon 
the strained and unreal sentiment of this position 
when we find Rollestone in the new third act 
which Mr, Gilbert has written, rather saucily de- 
fying his generous patron, and desiring to know 
how far the favours he has received justify his 
employer (or rather late employer, for Rollestone’s 
failure to fulfil his mission faithfully has led to a 
prompt dismissal), in talking so loudly of obli- 
gations conferred. After all the ne’er-do-well, or 
the vagabond, as he is called in the new title of 
the play, must be assumed to have descended 
in the social scale rather from lack of the 
will than of the power to avoid degradation 
so complete. He is a man of education and 
abilities; his connexions are good; his worst 
fault seems to have been a temporary loss of 
honourable ambition. What then, it may be 
asked, had Mr. Seton done but offer him employ- 
ment with a salary which could not be honourably 
accepted if the services rendered were not equiva- 
lent, and if they were no less than equivalent could 
not possibly confer any very great obligation? To 
weigh a kind and well-meant offer in this sort of 
strict balance would no doubt have been mean if 
Mr. Seton had asked from his secretary only some 
amount of self-sacrifice; but it would certainly 
have been justifiable when the act required in- 
volved the peace of mind and worldly advantage 
of Miss Callendar. 

Not a few of these and like considerations must 
have been in the minds of those who were present 
at the performance of The Ne’er-do- Weel, while 
Miss Callendar, with somewhat unwomanly frank- 
ness, was unmistakeably hinting, then candidly con- 
fessing the true state of her affections to the lover 
who, in the interests of his exacting and mercenary 
patron, was entreating her “for God’s sake” to 
“let the old time go by,” and bestow her hand 
and fortune upon an ineligible suitor. This scene 
the author has not been able to dispense with, or 
even to modify in any appreciable degree. It is 
the very keystone of his story; and it is for this 
reason that his scheme of reconstruction really 
represented from the first a hopeless task. It isa 
curious circumstance, however, that Mr. Gilbert 
himself seems to have been so little impressed 
with the objections to an incident of this kind 
that in his new third act he has, for the 
first time, introduced a similar scene. Here 
it is the lady, Miss Callendar, who following 
her now happy lover Rollestone’s example, 
pleads to the man she has jilted on behalf of the 

retty Jessie O'Hara. She is more successful, 
it is true, than Rollestone was; but, though her 
rejected suitor, Gerard Seton, is altogether but a 
poor-spirited creature, it is hardly to be conceived 
that he could have felt flattered by the perfect 
readiness exhibited by Miss Callendar to hand him 
over for life to another lady. 

Against fundamental defects of this kind, one or 
two clever conceptions of character can avail 
little. Truth, and adequacy of motive, and con- 
sistency of conduct are the first requisites of a 
play ; for the absence of these qualities rarely fails 
to be discovered, or being discovered to be destruc- 
tive of the interest that an audience might other- 
wise feel in its story. Unfortunately it is in these 

articulars that The Vagabond—in a less degree, it 
1s true, than The Ne’er-do- Weel, but still in a con- 
siderable degree—is found wanting. 

The opinion that Mr. Irving’s Louis XI. will 
take rank among the most deservedly popular of 
his impersonations has been even strengthened 
since the first performance of this play at the 
Lyceum Theatre. It is a character pre-eminently 
suited to his genius, which has affinity rather to 
the weird, the terrible, and the grotesque than to 





the tender or pathetic, and which seems never to 
attain its highest power save when the imagina- 
tion rather than the feelings of an audience is to 
be moved. It is this faculty of appealing to the 
imagination through the actor's own imaginative 
power, which renders this impersonation distinctly 
greater than the late Mr. Charles Kean’s famous 
performance of the same part. There are of 
course the same violent contrasts, and absence 
of subtlety, and obviousness of purpose in the 
means employed to produce given effects. All 
these indeed belong to the portrait as painted 
by the original author, M. Delavigne, who had no 
other conception of revealing a complex character 
than that of building it up as it were from with- 
out in a series of antitheses, after a fashion which 
has been in favour with historians as long as his- 
tory has been written. Hence there is in his old 
king really nothing to be discovered; no depths 
of motive to be sounded; much less is there 
— for speculation such as in the case of 

hakspere’s personages is so often found extending 
even beyond the limits of the action of the play. 
To tell the truth, this is but a shallow piece of 
workmanship; but it has the advantage of be- 
ing intelligible to most orders of mind. Its 
broad and somewhat coarse strokes were found 
serviceable by Mr. Kean, who nevertheless played 
the part in a far more uniform key than Mr, 
Irving does, and did not exercise the peculiar 
fascination which is felt by Mr. Irving’s au- 
diences. There has recently appeared a medical 
criticism upon Mr. Irving's death-scene, which 
condemns this part of the performance apparently 
on the ground that no surgeon would be able to 
write out the diagnosis of the disease from a 
study of this scene, or to determine what kind of 
medicine or purgative stuff is “exhibited” by 
Mr. Irving’s peculiar symptoms. But the actor 
is quite right in neglecting to attend clinical lec- 
tures and confining himself to the actor's busi- 
ness in these matters, which is not to be true, but 
to seem true, or as nearly true as is consistent 
with his object of exciting the imagination of the 
spectator, and suggesting the ideas that are to be 
conveyed, It is the king’s strong will—infinitely 
stronger than his feeble body and failing faculties 
—strong enough indeed to seem to keep death itself 
at bay, while he clutches still at his sceptre, and 
strives to enjoy to the last the old exercise of power— 
this it is that Mr. Irving has here to pourtray ; and it 
cannot be denied that the scene moves his audience 
in an extraordinary degree. In expressive play of 
feature, which is so needful on this occasion, he 
is wholly unrivalled. The part, in Mr, Kean’s 
hands, was essentially melodramatic ; as played by 
Mr. Irving it becomes invested with a terrible 
sort of ideality, and assumes far grander propor- 
tions than anything we are accustomed to associate 
with the name of melodrama. 


A writer in the Saturday Review, discussing the 
merits of the recent performances in London of 
Herr Moritz, the Hungarian tragedian, calls at- 
tention to the curious circumstance that dramatic 
criticism in our newspapers is subject to strange 
and unaccountable vicissitudes of fashion, inso- 
much that the views expressed in one season re- 
garding a particular performer or style of acting 
will sometimes be found at another season to have 
undergone a considerable change. There seems to 
be some amount of truth in this complaint; and it 
is certain that dramatic reviews in our papers are 
much too prone to take the form either of indis- 
criminate condemnation or of no less indiscriminate 
praise. But Herr Moritz, as this writer justly 
observes, has not only been generally condemned, 
but has been censured in some quarters with a de- 
gree of violence and rudeness which, even if the 
actor’s efforts were utterly vain, is not to be ad- 
mired. When a foreign actor of some reputation 
coming among us essays to represent a character 
in a play of Shakspere in the original words of the 
poet, our national reputation for courtesy to 
strangers, if we have any, seems to require 
that his merits should be handsomely acknow- 
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ledged. But the truth is that Herr Moritz’s ap- 
pearances caused a very sudden and a very general 
sense of disappointment; and this feeling was 
deepened by the fact that expectation had pre- 
viously been wrought to a high pitch by the means 
of bespeaking attention to his merits employed by 
his friends. Some time before his appearance at 
the Queen’s Theatre papers were privately circu- 
lated among those who are known to take an interest 
in entertainments of the stage, setting forth the 
extraordinary favour with which Herr Moritz had 
been received in numerous continental cities and 
towns lying far and wide between Pesth and 
Stockholm. Particulars were also given of the 
imperial, royal, and noble personages who had 
expressed themselves highly satisfied with his 
acting, and had been pleased to bestow upon him 
their hospitality. All this had possibly engen- 
dered an unconscious spirit of opposition; for a 
critic may have but a humble and diffident opinion 
of his own judgment, and yet may resent an 
attempt to overpower his senses by the mere 
weight of authority cr by the prestige of dazzling 
associations. Even the writer in the Saturday 
Review, however, though generously anxious to say 
all that can honestly be said in favour of Herr 
Moritz’s recent performances—and it should be re- 
membered that it is these performances, and not 
anything he has done elsewhere and under different 
conditions that have been criticised here—does 
not get much beyond the point of that “ faint 
praise” which we have authority for regarding as 
sometimes more damaging than advantageous. 
When he expresses the opinion that “the most 
unfortunate oF the actor’s defects” is “an imper- 
fect cultivation of his powers” he seems rather 
to suggest what may be the cause of defects than 
to indicate the defects themselves. I confess that 
Herr Moritz appeared to me to fail more from lack 
of power than from neglect of study. His pains- 
taking attention to what the players call the 
“business” of his parts has been elsewhere noted 
—not exactly as the Saturday Reviewer seems to 
have inferred, by way of complaint, but as an 
answer to those apologists who have attributed 
Herr Moritz’s failure to please entirely to the cir- 
cumstance that his impersonations are so widely 
different from anything seen before on our stage 
that the critical mind is thrown off its balance. 
The “ traditions,” as they are called, of a leading 
character in an old play represent the cumulative 
results of the examination of the text by great 
players in the past; they may have a presumption 
in their favour even when their special autho- 
rity may not at once be obvious; and to dis- 
card them without good and sufficient reason is to 
incur the risk of being censured for presumption. 
Nevertheless, a great and original actor is expected 
to give some impression of freshness and of power; 
and these qualities could hardly fail to be accom- 
panied at some point in the play by actions less 
familiar to our eyes than Shylock’s act of leaning 
on his stick or sharpening his knife to take the 
forfeit of his bond. When this impression is 
wanting, it is not the custom to describe a per- 
formance, however good it may otherwise be, by 
any more flattering epithet than “respectable ” or 
“creditable.” Such being, unhappily, the case 
with Herr Moritz’s two impersonations, it was 
desirable in the interests of dramatic art and 
honest criticism that something of this kind should 
be said, without discourtesy but also without 
equivocation or reserve ; nor does it seem that the 
‘considerable reputation” which Herr Moritz is 
considered to have gained upon the German stage 
imposes on English critics any duty but that of 
holding their unfavourable opinion modestly, 
while taking care to allow no extraneous circum- 
stances to influence their judgment. 
Moy THomas, 





Mr. W. G. Witts has given to his new play, 
founded on the Vicar of Wakefield, the title of 
Olivia. It will be produced this evening at the 
Court Theatre, 





Mr. Tom Tartor’s historical play, Clancarty, 
originally produced at the Olympic, has been 
revived at the St. James’s, where Miss Ada 
Cavendish and Miss Emily Fowler sustain their 
original characters. 

A new farcical afterpiece, entitled A National 
Question, in which Mr. Toole and Mr, Collette 
appear, has been produced at the Globe Theatre. 
The author is Mr. Robert Reece. 








MUSIC. 


One of the most perfect performances possible of 
Mendelssohn’s poetical and lovely overture to 
Melusina pr the concert at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday. The orchestra was also heard at its 
best in Haydn’s genial symphony in G, known as 
“ Letter V,” and in the overture to the Fretschiitz ; 
while the strings gave a highly finished reading of 
the variations from Beethoven’s fifth quartett, 
played, after a fashion to which we have often 
taken exception, by all the strings in the orchestra. 
Mr. Oscar Beringer, the pianist of the afternoon, 
brought forward Rubinstein’s fifth concerto in 
E flat. The work had only once before been 
heard in this country—at one of the Philharmonic 
concerts of 1876, when the solo part was played 
by the composer. A second hearing confirms the 
impression at first produced; its difficulty is only 
equalled by its ugliness and dulness. An excep- 
tion may be made in favour of the slow movement, 
which is not unpleasing ; but the first allegro and 
the finale we find it quite impossible to like. It 
is a pity that Mr. Beringer did not select music 
more worthy of his abilities; but it would be 
doing him an injustice not to say that he a pom 
magnificently throughout. There is probably no 
more difficult concerto for the piano in existence ; 
but it was performed with a clearness, a finish, 
and an unfailing energy that deserve all recog- 
nition; while the accompaniments under Mr. 
Manns’s direction left — to desire. The 
vocalists on Saturday were Mrs. Mudie-Boling- 
broke, one of the most promising of our young 
contralto singers, and Mr, Santley. 


The most important performances at the 
Adelphi, under Mr. Carl Rosa, during the past 
fortnight have been those of Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman, which was given on Wednesday week, 
and repeated last Monday. It will be remembered 
that in his previous season at the Lyceum Mr. 
Rosa made an enormous success with this work. 
Owing to the changes in his company, several 
important modifications have been made in the 
cast this season. Mr. Santley asthe Dutchman is 
replaced by Mr. Ludwig; while Madame Blanche 
Cole undertakes the part of Senta, previously sung 
by Mdlle. Torriani. It was a severe test for Mr. 
Ludwig to sing in a character so associated with 
the performances of our great English baritone ; 
but * achieved a most complete and well-deserved 
success. He had previously been known as one 
of the most painstaking and conscientious of Mr. 
Rosa’s company; but he fairly surprised his 
audience by the dramatic power which he threw 
into his impersonation; while his singing of the 
very difficult music was above reproach. The 
Senta of Madame Blanche Cole was also an ex- 
cellent performance ; on the first occasion Madame 
Cole seemed somewhat indisposed, but on Monday 
last she showed herself fully equal to the require- 
mentsof the part. Mr. Packard as Eric, Mr. Aynsley 
Cook as Daland, Mr. J. W. Turner as the Steers- 
man, and Mrs. Aynsley Cook as Mary, completed 
a cast which for perfection of ensemble could cer- 
tainly not be surpassed, and pro! ably not equalled 
in this country; while the | nd and chorus 
acquitted themselves of their difficult share of the 
performance in a most admirable manner. It is 
most satisfactory to find that without a “ star 
company” Mr. Rosa can produce operas such as 
the Flying Dutchman in a manner which to lovers 
of music is far more gratifying than the more 
elaborate and ostentatious renderings to which we 
are accustomed at the Italian opera houses. On 





Thursday evening, too late for notice in this 
number, the Marriage of Figaro was to be given 
with a very strong cast. Of this we shall say a 
few words in our next issue. 


At Mr. Shedlock’s Chamber Concert at the 
Victoria Hall, Bayswater, on Wednesday evening, 
a “Schubert Night” was given, the first part of 
the programme coal selected from the works of 
the great Viennese composer, and comprising his 
piano trio in E flat, Op. 100, the Fantasia, Op. 15, 
for piano solo, and two songs. The miscellaneous 
second part included among other things Gold- 
mark’s Suite, Op. 11, for piano and violin, 
E. Prout’s piano quartett in C Major, Op. 2, and 
two violoncello solos by M. Liitgen. 


Tue fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place at St. James’s Hall on Thursday even- 
ing ; when the Eroica symphony, the overtures to 
The Tempest (Benedict), and Der Freischiitz, and 
Wegner’s “ Huldigungsmarsch” were the orches- 
tral numbers of the programme. Sefior Sarasate 
was the instrumental soloist, selecting Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto for performance; and 
Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander and Herr Henschel 
were announced as vocalists, 


In the Acapemy of the 2nd inst. mention was 
made of a new invention for sustaining the sounds 
of the piano, recently patented by Messrs. Kirk- 
man and Son. On Monday last a private per- 
formance on the so-called “ Melo-piano ” was given 
at Messrs, Kirkman’s warehouse, when an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of judging of the success of 
the invention. There can be no doubt that the 
new mechanism furnishes a great addition to the 
resources of the instrument; the effect produced 
was at times such that the hearer could almost 
fancy that a harmonium or American organ was 
being played in unison with the piano. The 
tremolo arising from the rapid repercussion of the 
hammers on the strings would, no doubt, after a 
time, be likely to pall upon the ear; and the new 
mechanism requires to be used with taste and 
judgment; but in the hands of a skilful player 
many charming effects can be obtained by it. It 
should be added that its action and management 
are so simple as to present no difficulty to a pianist 
of average attainments, while it is so arranged that 
it can be used or not at pleasure, 


Mog. Rossi, the widow of the great com- 
poser, died on the 22nd inst., at Passy, at the age 
of seventy-eight. 
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